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A sprine flower, indeed, was our little C—., Oh, how near to the reaved mother is the 
dewv and wing with innocence and beauty ; divine Master, the meek Redeemer—tor was he 
a swet id, plucked ere it opened to the day, not ‘‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
eaving to us but her gentle memory, floating in grief!’ In the hour of her utter desolation 
ipon our souls like a pleasant fragrance when the crushing weight ot her anguish hath 

The ith of a little child—with what com- borne her to the earth, He offers not to her faint 
plete and weary desolation it tills a home! How lip, with a terrible mockery, ‘ta goblet of gall 
ail seems dark without the eam of one bright and vinegar,’’ but a cup filled with holiest con- 
lace—lhow ail seems silent Without the sound ot solations—a draught of joy eternai, Which 1s the 
one id Voice—how all seems cold withont the hope of immortality 

yw ot one lost love! She knows—that mother—that the child lost to 

Bit t) poor stricken heart, who shall her, had been found and cared for by the angels; 
count her tears, who shall sound the depths of that its spirit hath but passed, like a bird of pas- 
her afl ' How must ske miss that face, that sage, from the storms and chill airs of a wintry 

ice, that buried love—the fond twining of little land, to a clime of unending summer, whose sun- 

ns about her neck, and the pressure of soit, shine is the smile of love, whose atmosphere is 
warm lips against her own! And how often will the breath of peace. She knows that the fragile 
she listen unconsciously for the light footstep flower which faded on her bosom, hath sprung 
which shall -cme no more—and how at the men- into lovelier life and sweeter bloom, in “the gar- 

of one natie, will her heart bleed within her, den of the Lord 

Will she grow ,aint through all her soul! How There is one incident in history which strik- 
olten, in the deep night, will she wake to miss ingly shows the believing mother’s indebtedness 
one dear head trom her bosom, and stretch forth to the Gospel of Christ, *‘the consoler,’’ and re- 
her arms and call upon her dead in the agony of veals how greatly she is blessed above her hea- 
a vain yearning—‘‘ Gone, gone forever— best then sister It is this:—Cleomenes, King of 
reasure of my heart—young lite of my lite—my Sparta, was imprisoned by one of the Ptolemies 
( d, my precious babe! W hy hast thou lett He escape d by a bold strat izwem, but falling to 
me desolate, oh, my God!”’ raise a rebellion, tell upon his own sword, and 

This is the language of a mother’s intense died. Ptolemy, greatly exasperated, ordered that 
sorrow in the despairing blindness of a first ter- the family of the Spartan should be put to death 
ribie bereavement. But with the Christian mo- Cratesclea, one of the most heroic of Sparta’s 
ther, there succeeds to this storm of the soul, a heroic women, entreated to die before her chil- 
sweet and ly calm, when balmy breathings dren; but this was not permitted her—she be- 
from the celestial shore steal over the troubled held them perish, and as the dagger pierced her 
Waters, and the voice ot divine love says, ‘ Peace, own bosom, she cried, ‘‘ Oh, my children, whither 
{ still! '"—the thick ¢ ouds part above her, row are ve gone 
Siivery with brightness, and reveal a heaven Can words convey to the mind more Of the 

rrv with orious promises of God acony of the soul nthese? Amu e shary 
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anguish of her terrible death, her spirit in a 
mightier anguish, sent forth that cry—‘* Oh, my 


children, whither are ye gone ?’’—a question of 


fearful import, which there was none to answer. 
The life of earth was fast fading behind, and be- 
fore her lay a realm, shadowy and strange, and 
dim—*‘a voiceless shore.’’ She hung with un- 
speakable fear over a dark and unfathomable 
abyss, into which she had seen hurled the chil- 
dren of her love, and strove to discern them ere 
she plunged herself into that vast gulf, which 
sent up no murmur from its black and awful 
depths. In vain, in vain, that last, wild, downward 
gaze! In vain that listening pause! She beheld 
not even the gleam of a floating robe on that mid- 
night deep; she heard not the faintest cry of a 
loved voice, saying—** Here are we, come thou to 
us!’’—and in blindness and despairing frenzy, 
descended her spirit to the dread abyss of death. 
For then, the who tasted death 
for our sakes,’ had not come, like a sustaining 


faith in Him ‘ 


angel, to receive the falling soul, and bear it up- 
ward; the “‘Star of Bethlehem’’ had not risen on 
the night of the grave. Then, oh, well might 
the mother mourn and “ refuse to be comforted,”’ 
for Jesus had not said, ‘*‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Oh, young mother, if when from your fond 
arms you lay your dead babe, yet warm with 
your last embrace, upon the cold bosom of the 
earth, your heart is buried with it, and you pine 
and pray for the grave-rest beside your darling, 
think how far more terrible the anguish born of 
the conviction that the gentle and loving spirit 
had passed into nothingness, as those fair limbs 
and that sweet face, those shining curls, those 
soft lips and those dear eyes, fall into dust, shape- 
less, colorless and lifeless. 

The child departed has been spoken of as a 
faded flower. 
planted, in the morn of its beautiful existence. 
Had it lingered here, the dust of low desires and 
the soil of sin might have weighed it to the earth, 
and dimmed forever its early loveliness; unholy 


This it is not; but a flower trans- 


pleasures might have stolen away the sweet 
breath of its purity, and fiery passions drank up 
the dew of its innocence and truth. But now, 
there glows within its heart the bloom of immor- 
tality—it ever sendeth upward the sweet incense 
of praise, and there ever falleth upon it baptismal 
dews, which are morning exhalations from “ the 
river of life.’’ 

The exquisite and mournful tenderness which 
succeeds to a mother’s bereavement, is one of 
the holiest and most beautiful things out of hea- 
ven. ‘The maternal heart, though broken and 
desolate, is not closed against the sorrow and suf- 
fering of others. Then it is that woman becomes 
a blessing and a support to the unfortunate ; then 
pressing against her lacerated breast, like a holy 
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cross, the divine love of Christ, her sympathy 
goes forth boundlessly to all the afflicted; then 
all childhood becomes to her as sacred as in the 
hour when, upon young Jewish brows, upturned 
in childish wonder, the beautiful benediction of 
the Saviour fell like an invisible baptism. 

The writer of this once witnessed a touching 
incident, which will not soon pass from her re- 
membrance. She was visiting Laurel Hill Ce- 
metery, one dark and chilly day, early in the 
winter. While she stood beside the beautiful 
monument, on which reclines the exquisite sta- 
tue of the child, Alfred Theodore Miller, a young 
and lovely woman, in deep mourning, came up, 
and pausing, looked long upon that fair, sleeping 
figure, and wept, as perhaps she had but lately 
wept for her own dear babe. It was a bitter cold 
day for the season; no birds sang in the bare 
branches, through which sighed the wild winds 
of December; not one floral watcher over the 
dead had survived the autumnal frosts; a light 
snow was beginning to fall, and there was ice on 
the petals of the sculptured lily, which lay broken 
by the side of the slumbering infant. Suddenly 
there came a sharp blast, sweeping before it a 
cloud of snow-flakes and withered leaves. With 
a convulsive shudder and a low cry of pitying 
anguish, the weeping stranger caught the warm 
shawl from her own shoulders, and flung it over 
the railing and on to the sculptured child! 

Oh, how blessed must have been to her the 
thought which succeeded, shedding a genial glow 
through her chilled heart and trembling framé, 
that the infant spirit dwelt where no pain and 
cold might come ; folded like a lamb in the arms, 
carried tenderly in the bosom of the ‘* Good Shep- 
herd.”’ 

Oh, mother, when the soul-light fades from the 
eye, when the death-dew settles on the brow of 
thy babe, listen to the divine voice which comes 
to thy spirit, whispering, “It is well with the 
child.’’ In the harsh cup of thy sorrow, thou 
drinkest the pearl of a priceless joy. Strew with 
violets thine infant’s coffin-pillow; place rose- 
buds in its little hands; plant many flowers upon 
its grave, for they are faint types of those unfad- 
ing flowers which shall spring along its paths, and 
crown its brow with immortal beauty, in the Pa- 
radise of God. And go thou often to that grave, 
at eventide, and sing above it, low, sweet hymns 
of praise; and it may be, that when thy song 
floats upward, thy child may hear the loved voice 
in the pauses of celestial music, and may descend 
to thee—-its angel presence be around thee, silent 
and pure as the starlight! It may then return, 
though invisibly, to thy fond arms, and hide its 
cherub face in thy bosom. Then shall the breath 
of its love penetrate to thy heart, filling it with 
tenderness and joy, and “the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding.”’ 
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Withhold, I pray 
And 


as it may ir, 





anne 
apt 


beauty cull’d, to deck my gay parterre, 


your ee now the while, 


nsure 


etme ciaim your sanction in a smile 


One frown, one scornful look from Woman's eyes, 
Frail beauty weeps, and love, affrighted, flies! 
But lips of love, and hearts divinely pure, 








Like virgin gold, severest tests endure— 
nt me but these; no other boon I ask 
Than one sweet smile, to cheer me in my task 


Kind re 


irpr 
Or pr 


aders tair, twere vain in me to prize, 


use. forsooth. the lustre of thine eves: 


The modest blush, sweet emblem of the rose, 


Which o’er thy cheek its rich resemblance throws; 


Or elfin smiles, that round thy ruddy cheek, 

Mid dimples soft, would play at “hide and seek.” 
Since mine’s the task, be mine the generous aim 
ro sh ll fulsome praise or blame 
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Nor 
Nor scan the face, 


in 
yr with the brown the lily’s hue compare, 
he olive maid with Georgian face so fair; 

> } 


laud the eye that’s gray, or black, or blue, 


though it be less than true 
Extol the galt, the graceful air, or mien, 
The tall, the 
No right of birth, 
shall on 


Whe 
Be 


low, the short, the gross, or lean; 


nor title, wealth, or name, 


my page a preference find or claim 


n Il have wrote, as critics then appear 


ist, I pray but oh! be not severe 


These flowers, that now our praise or blame demand, 


Were re hand 


by an unskilitul hand, 


ired, torsooth, 


Who vainly hoped, that in his own parterre, 

Alike they'd bud, and bloom, and flourish there 
Thence I have cull’d—yet deem me not unkind 
Since I would sketch the likeness from the mind 
And to the blind, or those who would be so, 

Their every tault and imperfection show— 

Hold up to all the mirror, just and true, 

Where for themseives each may their image view, 
Admire the form, the dignity and air, 


And every grace by truth reflected there 
And 
And o’er the face : 
Where truth 
Portray 
Or bid the soul with wit arise a 
Where beauty 

But to my Lask ; 
To « al 
And now my terms 


Be strict, but 


where, perhaps, the rich gemm'‘d thought may glow, 


slic sweetness throw 





affection, love and joy combined, 
perchance, a lofty tone of mind; 


i live, 


seeks no outward charms to give: 


to you it doth be 


ong 


m the right, or blame if there be wrong: 


I'll name them once again— 
just, and I will not complain 
The first I cull’d a Lily; 
As fleecy clouds that spurn the 
Retired, it g 


Beside the 
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ghtest air; 


rew, deep in a shady nook, 


borders of a purling brook; 


Sweet emblem, there 


With 


To mould the 


of purity and peace, 


ust enough of innocence and grace 


und mark the modest face 


form 


UQUET; 


LIKENESS OF FLOWERS 


GRENNELL 


Thence, meekly bending, kiss‘d the streamlet bright, 
And view'd her form, fair, delicate and light; 





mighty and the small, 


from all; 


ll the world, the 


> dwelt at peace, remote 


So much she loved her calm and soit repose, 


She seem'd to blush when placed beside the rose 
And this is Mary, with sweet angel face, 


A sylph-like form, and love-bewitching grace 
With forehead fair, and eyes ot 


rose id’s earliest 


modest blue, 


nue 





A mind with thought, a heart with goodness stored, 
More valued there than all the miser’s hoard; 
Whose brow serene, and disposition kind, 


Their only true resemblance in the lily find 

Then next I cull’d a gay and brilliant flower, 
T faded, hour— 
The Rose, the 
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Fall thick upon her shoulders’ gentle mouid, 


And make her features lovely to behold; 


And then her eye has such a roguish leer, 


She makes each suitor feel so strangely queer, 


Who says, at once, “She is in love with me 


I know! I read it in her eye! I see—— 


Poor silly elf, he little thinks, or knows, 


*Tis the same glance at every one she throws; 


aught, of prudence is devoid 


Her mind, unt: 
Like 


Though | 


purest gold with baser ore alloyed— 


eauty iends a fading recompense 


In lieu of cultured judgment, mind or sense, 


as! so flattering to her pride, 


Its charms, a 
No modest grace doth in her air abide 
With these 
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to deck my sweet bouquet; 


ang smiling there 


In Flora’s casque, a gem of priceless worth, 


And sweetest badge of cheerfulness and mirth; 
When other flowers have withdrawn their smiles, 
She still remains, and still our lot beguiles; 


if I should chec k 


her love ly features de ck, 


How cruel, then, methought, 





ght and cheerful ray 
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As lil ngering care away— 
And this, sai 


With rosy cheek and dress of simple plaid; 


to chase each ii 


1 J, is Anna, the fair maid, 


The cottage lass who, all the live day long, 


Cheers life’s lone way with smiles, and joy, and song; 
Whose sparkling eyes 
The 
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ike drops of early dew, 


more I gazed, yet still the brighter grew ; 


smiling lips so many conquests Win— 
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For, to look sad (with her) ‘twere deem’d a sin— 
Though you be sad, she will be cheerful stll, 

Or, should you weep, she'd laugh her equal fill; 
*Tis the sweet girl whose features ever wear 
The self-same smile as if ‘twere sculptur’d there; 
He that hath seen, can ne’er that face forget; 
Who hath not, need but see to love her yet. 


And then I sought the stately tall Forglove, 

That bloom’d, as ‘twere, all other flowers above; 
From all the world aloof it seem'd to dwell, 

Nor with the gay and sportive light Harebell 

Did deign to sport, but silent and alone 

No close companion sought to claim or own; 
*Tis so much like that tall and stately girl, 
Around whose brow bright auburn tresses curl, 
Or lightly press her forehead fair and high, 
Bright realm of thought, and mind that ne'er can die: 
Like some fair nymph or goddess of the chase, 
To every sphere she adds a charm and grace, 
And were Apollo's magic pencil mine, 

Around that brow no fairer wreath I'd twine; 
No fairer charms to her I'd wish to give, 

Nor round that brow bid brighter beauties live— 


But see! the light of her dark flashing eye 
Bids pale Cereus’ transient beauty fly ; 

Nor Gillyflower, with Tulip charms combin‘d, 
Need strive to match her loftiness of mind; 
While fair Kenedia in mental grandeur lives, 


And thus to Jutta fadeless beauty gives. 


Then further still to deck my light bouquet, 

And to the gem add one more dazzling ray, 

I sought to cull a modest little pledge 

That slyly peer’d from ‘neath a verdant hedge; 
But searce I'd reach'd the stem whereon it grew 
When from my touch the angry bud withdrew; 
With petals closed, it shrank from my embrace, 
Devoid of beauty’s charm, or Flora’s airy grace; 
And this is ELLEN, with light thoughtless mind, 
With temper sour, and passion viper blind; 


THE QUEEN OF 


: 
t 
‘ 


‘ 


on Ow" 


Yet dares presume that her pale primrose face 
Should with Kenedia claim an equal place ; 
And there, too, sprang Cereus, transient — 
That only blooms at evening’s twilight h@tr, 
Inconstant lives throughout the shades of night, 
To shun, at last, the morning's early light; 

And lastly, there the evening Primrose grew, 
With charms as transient as the rainbow’s hue; 
Short lived and fickle as the changing wind, 

In many girls may their true likeness find, 
Which prudence now forbids me here to name, 
Since I should speak to praise, but not to blame 


And now, fair readers, if you can detect 

Your likeness here, and view each slight defect, 

rll be content, and feel my task repaid 

If I have here one good impression made. 

Has Nature blest thee with a Hebe’s charms? 

Then mould the heart, that feels, and loves, and warms! 
Doth God to thee both mind and beauty give, 

And b.d thee bloom while others cease to live? 
Then prune and deck thee for a brighter sphere, 
Thou'rt ne'er design'd to bloom and perish here! 

And you, fair girl, whom Nature hath not blest 

With charms as bright and brilliant as the rest, 
Think not your influence here is wholly lost, 
Though you no charms of fading beauty boast, 

For there’s the mind, the rich and glowing thought 
By Ophir’s gold can ne’er be bribed or bought; 

*Tis mind that lives when we have wed the tomb, 
Spurns the base earth, and seeks a heaven to bloom! 
Or should you claim no beauty, mind, or grace, 

Thy God for thee will yet pr-pare a place. 


*Tis now complete, my sweet BOUQUET is mage, 
With color, light, and prope: depth of shade ; 

If ‘tis too bright, as years creep on apace 

*T will fade, perchance, and suit the natural face 
And now, it matters not, fair readers, I'm sincere, 
You may be strictly just, or, if you like, severe. 


MAY. 


(See Engraving.) 


Queen of the Month when Flora brings 
Her brightest gifts to earth, 

*Tis true for thee, as Fancy sings, 
That life is made for mirth: 

When gazing on a face so fair, 
So gladsome in its joy, 

How can we dream that Time and Care 
Must wither and destroy! 


And poor, beside this human flower, 
The wreath of Spring is seen; 

Though Nature lavish all her dower 
To deck her fair May Queen, 

One smile from that young, happy face, 
One beam from those soft eyes, 

Would make of Winter's desert place 
A blooming Paradise. 


Oh, when the “ better land” we gain, 
Where Faith and Truth abide, 

And perfect Love and Justice reign 
Together, side by side, 

Then will the gift of Beauty bless 
The sight and fill the soul, 

And we shall find our happiness 
Beneath its sweet control. 


Then we shall learn why flowers were given, 
And youth with charms endowed ; 

And why these blessings, lent from heaven, 
Were not to all allowed; 

And see that Age, like Winter, feels 
Its torpor dark and dull, 

To wake more blest when heaven reveals 
The Good and Beautiful. 








LILLY MARTIN’S 


THREE 


DOLLAR BILL. 


BY ANNA G—. 


My DEAR Mr. Gopry :—I am not sure that your modesty will permit you to let the accompanying article find a place 


on the pages of your excellent Magazine 


pray let it see the light: it will speak for itself. 


On Lilly Martin’s birth day—Lilly was just 
fifteen—U ncle John wished to make her a present 
of something, and went down into the village to 
see if he could find anything to suit his fancy. 
After looking at bead bags, gold pencils, books, 
and all sorts of bijouterie, the old gentleman’s 
orderly mind was thrown into such a state of in- 
decision, that he gave up in despair and went 
home without buying anything. 

“I'll give her the money and let her go and 
suit herself,’’ he said, with a feeling of relief; 
‘for I don’t know what to get.’’ 

And Uncle John, acting according to this de- 
cision, slipped a three dollar bill into the hand of 
Lilly, and told her to spend it for a birth-day re- 
membrance. 

On that evening, when the family was assem- 
bled in the little sitting-room—all but Uncle John, 
who was in his own chamber, where he always 
had a fire in cold weather—Lilly told about her 
three dollar bill. 

‘““What are you going to buy?’’ asked her 
brother William, a young man of twenty, who 
had just come home from college, full of the 
dignity of learning. 

‘I’m going to take the Lady’s Book,’’ replied 
Lilly, ‘it’s just three dollars a year.”’ 

‘Nonsense !”’ said William, tossing his head 
contemptuously. 

‘“* You'd better throw your money into the fire,”’ 
said Aunt Edith. 

‘*What do you want with the Lady’s Book, 
pray ?’’ inquired Mr. Martin, disapprobation in 
his voice. 

“It’s full of beautiful stories,”’ 
‘I've seen it at Susan Glenn’s.’’ 

‘“* Lovesick nonsense !’’ ejaculated William. 

““ And oh! pictures !’’ said Lilly. 
‘Every month there are one or two fine engrav- 
ings, and plates of colored fashions, and music, 
and I don’t know what all.’’ 

“‘ Plates of fashion!’’ broke in Aunt Edith. “A 
nice little girl you are, indeed, to want plates of 


replied Lilly, 


” 


such sweet 


fashion.”’ 

‘* A mere Milliner’s Magazine !’’ fell sneeringly 
from the lips of William. “I wouldn’t let it 
come into my room.”’ 

‘“‘T would spend my money for something else, 
child,’’ said Mr. Martin. 

“* And so would I, dear,’’ more kindly spoke her 


mother. 
99% 


But, if you can, in any way, overcome your reluctance to doing so, 


Anna G— 
. 

“But Uncle John gave me the money to spend 
for just what [ wanted,”’ persisted Lilly ; ‘‘I don't 
care for anything in the world but the Lady’s 
Book.”’ 

“But, Lilly,’’ said William, gravely, “it’s the 
merest whip-syllabub affair in the world. No- 
thing in it but silly love stories and wishy-washy 
poetry. Better go and buy some good book if 
you want anything to read.’’ 

‘* How do you know there is nothing in it but 
love stories and wishy-washy poetry ?’’ inquired 
Lilly with some spirit. 
said William. 

Have you ever read 


** Because I do,’’ 

“But how do you know? 
the magazine ?”’ 

‘““Me? No indeed!’’ 


head a contemptuous toss. 


And William gave his 
“Do you think I'd 
waste my time over your Lady’s Books?”’ 

“Then how do you know so well what is in 
it?” 

Lilly was no fool if she was but fifteen; and 
she had no idea of letting William have it all his 
own way, and put her down by a mere say so. 

“ Know?’’ replied William. ‘‘ Don’t everybody 
know all about your Milliner’s Magazine? How 
anybody can bear to read the stupid nonsense 
they contain, is more than I can understand.’’ 

“Tf I were your father,’’ said Aunt Edith, “I 
would forbid any such disposition of your money. 
I wouldn't let the miserable thing come into 
the house. In a little your 
head filled with love and nonsense, fashion and 


while we'll have 


foolery.’ 

Mr. Martin did not respond tothis. As long 
as Uncle John had given the three dollar bill to 
Lilly to spend as she pleased, he did not just feel 
authorized to take Aunt Edith’s advice, seeing 
that the objections against the ‘‘ Book’’ were not 
made on the ground of its morality. 

A great deal more than is here given was said 
on all sides; and it is doubtful, if the ‘‘ Book’’ 
ever got so severe a handling, even from the 
would be “tickle -me-and- I’!l- scratch - you”’ 
literary lordlings of the day, who hold their up- 
right position, not in individual strength and ex- 
cellence, but, like sticks daintily balanced against 
each other. 

Lilly Martin, however, had a will of her own. 
The more they condemned and ridiculed the 


book, the more bent was she on having it. On 
the very next day she went over to see Susan 
Awd 
ai 
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Glenn, and talk to her about the matter. Susan 
told her to write a letter to Mr. L. A. Godey, 
in Philadelphia, enclose her three dollar bill in 
it, and ask him to send the Lady’s Book. 

“‘T’Il do it,”’ said Lilly Martin. And she asked 
Susan to let her have a sheet of paper and a pen. 
The letter was soon written, and the money en- 
closed. As Lilly went home, she took the post- 
office in her way, and dropped the letter in her- 
self. 

“What have you bought, Lilly ?’’ asked Uncle 
John, as his niece’came into the parlor where he 
was sitting, on her return home. 

“I’ve subscribed for the Lady’s Book,’’ replied 
Lilly. 

“Why, Lilly!’’ said Uncle John, in a tone of 
surprise, ‘the thing is not worth having. I 
read in a paper the other day that it was a mere 
trifling, mawkish affair, fit only for silly girls to 
read.”’ 

“It'll just suit me, then, you know, uncle,”’ 
retorted Lilly, smiling. 

““No, but, dear; even a young girl like you 
ought to read what is natural, sensible, and 
healthy.”’ 

Lilly argued her point, but the odds were 
against her, for everything was bold assertion, 
and she had no proofs at hand to set off against 
them. 

In due time Lilly’s letter reached the publisher, 
who promptly dispatched the magazine. On its 
arrival, there was a general expression of con- 
tempt or disapproval; but, strange to say, not- 
withstanding Lilly’s three dollar bill had procured 
the “‘ Book,’’ it was monopolized first by one and 
then by the other so entirely that the day passed 
before she could have it all to herself. 

“‘ This is the precious affair,’’ said John, taking, 
almost by force, the number out of Lilly’s hand 
after she had torn off the envelop. ‘ Let me see 
what it looks like. Lady’s Book! Humph! 
Two geese swimming in a mill pond. Capital 
design! Or, a pair of billing and cooing doves 
would have done as well. Plates! Let us see 
what they are like? Lobster sauce! Ha! ha! 
ha! Thatis good! Ha! ha! First rate! Just 
look !’’ 

And William held up the graphic, but laugh- 
able plate of a cat caught by a lobster in attempt- 
ing to steal a fish from the larder. 

All laughed heartily at the plate, which put 
them in a better humor, and their heads formed 
a knot, as the further embellishments of the 
number were examined. 

“ Beautiful !’’ said Mr. Martin, as ‘“‘ Wandering 
Life in the East’’ was displayed. 

“ Beautiful !’’ said Aunt Edith. 

“A very pretty picture,’’ said William. 

“'T'wo pages of music,’’ remarked the brother, 
as he turned a leaf. ‘ Fashions !’’ 

Aunt Edith shook her head gravely. 

“Isn’t that sweet ?’’ broke forth Lilly, unable 
to repress her admiration. 
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“Church of the Advent in Philadelphia,’’ said 
William, reading the title of the next picture. 
‘“* A fine old gothic structure,’’ he added, ‘and 
really an embellishment.”’ 

After the plates, model cottages, and other em- 
bellishments were examined, William felt a very 
natural desire to look a little deeper into the 
“‘ ginger-bread’’ affair, as he had called it, and 
without so much as saying to Lilly—‘‘ By your 
leave, sister,’’ sat down in a corner of the sofa 
and was soon buried in the number. Sometimes 
he would laugh out involuntarily, sometimes 
pause and lift his eyes thoughtfully from the page 
and sit in a musing attitude for some moments, 
and, sometimes ejaculate—“ First rate !’’—with- 
out being consciois that he had listeners. 

** What is first rate, William?’’ asked Aunt 
Edith, on one of these occasions, who, strangely 


enough, experienced a fidgety desire to get hold of 


the attractive looking magazine; and with diffi- 
culty refrained from asking William to read 
aloud. 

“* Why ‘ Parson Scrantum’s Donation Party,’ ’’ 
replied the young man, laughing aloud. 

“ What?’’ asked Aunt Edith, with an irrepres- 
sible smile breaking over her face. 

‘“* Let me read it for the benefit of all. Oh! it 
is too good.’’ And William read as gravely as 
he could, ‘‘ Aunt Magwire’s account of Parson 
Scrantum’s Donation Party.”’ 

“* What nonsense !’’ said Aunt Edith, laughing 
in spite of herself, when William finished the 
story. 

“It’s the kind of nonsense that tells home, 
though, where it is meant to hit,’’ replied Wil- 
liam, forgetting his recent contempt of the wishy- 
washy and lovesick nonsense contained in the 
“* Book.”’ 

“But it isn’t the right kind of reading to do 
people good,”’ objected Aunt Edith. 

“If it makes them repent of past wrongs, and 
resolve to do better in future, it does good,”’ 
said William. ‘‘ But I find a great deal here that 
I had not expected to find. So far, there are no 
lovesick stories, and a great deal of solid, thought- 
ful, instructive reading. There is a part here 
that the editress, Mrs. Hale, calls ‘The Trea- 
sury,’ in which are some choice old things. And 
here is an admirable article on ‘the Arts of De- 


sign, and their influence on the Mechanic Arts of 


this country,’ which father will read with interest 
and profit. I am sure I didn’t expect to find such 
a paper here.’’ 

And so William went on reversing his opinion 
given in advance, and founded upon a mere pre- 
judice for about an hour; during the afternoon 
Lilly had an opportunity to read the “ Book,’ 
when she paid her compliments to Grace Green- 
wood and to Miss Leslie. The beginning of the 
new novel by the latter, she had read in Susan 
Glenn’s magazine. 

When Lilly came into the parlor after tea, she 
found Uncle John, close to the light, bending over 
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the Lady’s Book. For an hour he continued 
reading, and then taking off his spectacles and 
leaning back in his chair, said— 

“Well! There really are some excellent 
things here. This paper on ‘The Old English 
Essayists’ is capital; and ‘Ideas Picked up on 
the Sea Shore’ are full of thought. Just listen 
to this.”’ 

And Uncle John replaced his spectacles and 
opening the ‘‘ Book’’ read—* Of all the ruins on 
which the eye of man can gaze, or on which his 
memory can dwell, none are more painfully sub- 
lime than the ruins of humanity. And what are 
they? Not the deep furrows which time ploughs 
on the cheeks, nor the silvery whiteness with 
which years cover the head—nor the curved spine, 
which bows the face to the earth, as if looking 
for a grave to rest in; for the wrinkled cheek and 
the blanched head, and the stooping frame, and 
the appropriate accompaniments of old age, are 
as beautiful in the system of life, as winter with 
its leafless trees and frozen streams in the system 
of the seasons; but the ruins of humanity are 
seen in wrinkles which time has not made, ina 
frame trembling with anxiety, shaken by sorrow, 
humbled by sin, withered by despair—where the 
beauty of youth is gone, and the beauty of age 
has not supplied its place; ‘tis as melancholy as 
snow in the harvest.’ ”’ 

“* How true; how eloquent!’’ said Aunt Edith. 

“* And again,’’ resumed Uncle John. ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful are the powers of the microscope, opening to 
our eyes a new world of being, and bringing us 
acquainted with forms and modes of existence, of 
which, heretofore, we had no conception or ap- 
prehension. But, is there no moral microscope, 
by means of which we may look more deeply 
into the human heart, and see more closely the 
current of human thoughts, and the workings of 
human feeling? Yes, sympathy, by means of 
which humanity is opened to us, and we are 
brought to the knowledge of mental emotions 
and characteristics quite as interesting, and as 
much, generally, overlooked, as those forms of 
physical existence which are revealed to us by aid 
of the microscope; and thus we learn, that the 
moral world is as full of active thought and feel- 
ing as the material world is of curious and beauti- 
ful forms of existence.’’ 

“Excellent!” fell from the lips of Mr. Martin. 
“Why, is that in the Lady’s Book ?”’ 

““That’s lovesick nonsense,’’ spoke up Lilly, 
turning an arch look upon her brother William. 

Uncle John, after reading the little extract just 
quoted, opened the magazine in another part, and 
said with a smile— 

““*A Tipsy Parson!’ Why what’s this?’’ 

All became silent with interest, and Uncle John 
read the story aloud. The listeners were as grave 
as the assembly of deacons that sat on the case of 
the Rev. Mr. Manlius, until the denouement came, 
and then there was as free a gust of merriment as 
distinguished that grave body when the “ tipsy 
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parson’’ at Mrs. Reeside’s party turned out to be 
only a sponge cake soaked in brandy. 

**Capital!’’ said Mr. Martin. 

“First rate!’’ said William. 

“A funny affair!’’ said Aunt Edith. 

While Lilly laughed, more for joy at finding 
her Lady’s Book so highly approved, than at the 
humorous incident just read. 

“Heroic Women of the Revolution,’’ said 
Uncle John, reading from another page of the 
** Book’’—*‘ Mrs. Hannah Erwin Israel.’’ 

““Who?’’ quickly asked both Mrs. Martin and 
Aunt Edith. 

““Why, Hannah Erwin Israel,’ said Uncle 
John. 

“Indeed! 


’ 


You know how often our mother 
used to speak of her,’’ remarked Mrs. Martin. 

“What about her? Read it brother,’’ said 
Aunt Edith, manifesting a good deal of interest. 

Uncle John read the interesting narrative, to 
which all listened with the liveliest interest. 

‘It’s just as mother used to relate, almost word 
for word,’’ said Mrs. Martin. 

““Who would have thought to find that in the 
Lady’s Book ?’’ remarked Aunt Edith. 

““Why not in the Lady’s Book ?”’ asked Lilly. 

“Oh, because—because—”’ 

“* Because you didn’t know anything about how 
interesting a magazine it was,’’ said Lilly, with 
an air of triumph. “It seems, after all, that my 
three dollar bill has not been thrown away.’’ 

Uncle John smiled at Lilly’s home thrusting 
remark; but no one else gave any evidence of 
having heard it, except her father, who said— 

“‘T don’t see any harm in the magazine. It ap- 
pears to be amusing and interesting enough, 
though it doesn’t seem to contain anything very 
solid and instructive. 

“It’s only a Lady’s Magazine, you know,”’ re- 
plied Uncle John, “‘ and, as such, appears to be a 
really excellent work. As to being instructive, 
I think it is very decidedly so, from what little I 
have seen of it; and if ladies acquire a taste for 
the kind of reading it contains, there isn’t much 
danger of their getting a great deal of lovesick 
nonsense in their heads. Mrs. Hale, the editress, 
who is well known to be a woman of taste, dis- 
crimination, good sense and good principles, pro- 
duces a work, I am really glad to find, of a high 
order. The fashion plates are not to my taste; 
thougk this is nothing wonderful, for I am an old 
bachelor; but, as the work is more particularly 
designed for ladies—and they may not only be 
excused, but commended for paying a proper re- 
gard to the fashions—these illustrations of the 
prevailing modes are well enough, and don’t hurt 
the good reading in the ‘ Book’ for any one.”’ 

And thus this single number of the magazine 
worked its way, by the force of its own intrinsic 
merit, into the good opinion of a family, every 
member of which, but one, had prejudged and 


condemned it. For a whole week there was 
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scarcely an hour in the day that somebody wasn’t 
poring over the “‘ Book.”’ 

Mr. Martin was the owner of extensive print 
works in the neighborhood; and his goods were 
known in market as excellent in quality, and the 
colors brilliant and well set. And there was an 
establishment a few miles off, with a reputation 
the reverse of this, the goods from which always 
went off more freely than Mr. Martin’s. The 
cause remained a mystery to the father of Lilly, 
although he had often reflected thereon. His 
plain, straightforward, unimaginative, unsuggest- 
ive mind, had not been able of itself to see, that 
the whole secret lay in his neighbor’s superior 
taste in selecting and getting up his patterns. 
He looked, mainly, to the quality of his work ; 
his neighbor to its appearance. If Mr. Martin 
had possessed equal taste, or had employed a de- 
signer of the highest abilities, his goods would in 
a little while have been far in advance. 

One evening, several days after Lilly’s maga- 
zine came into the house, Mr. Martin took up the 
number which, by this time, had been pretty 
thoroughly read by all, and turning over its pages, 
soon had his attention arrested by an article of 
graver import than he had expected tofind. After 
reading it very carefully, he sat and thought for 
some time. Then he got up, and putting his 
hands behind him, walked the floor with an ab- 
stracted mind for a quarter of an hour at least. 

“ Well!” he at length said, pausing and speak- 
ing with the tone of a man who had fully settled 
some question in his mind, “I’ve learned some- 
thing to night, that, if [ had learned ten years 
ago, would have put by this time, ten or twenty 
thousand dollars in my pocket.’’ 

“Indeed !’’ remarked Uncle John, and 

“Indeed !’’ said his wife. 

“Yes, and there is no mistake at all about it. 
Did you read that article on the ‘ Arts of Design, 
and their Influence on the Mechanic Arts of this 
Country?’ ”’ 

“I glanced over it hurriedly,”’ 
John. 

“Then do you read it attentively. It is admira- 
ble; and contains just the suggestions that I have 
all along needed, and which I now wonder never 
came of themselves into my mind. I have had, 


replied Uncle 


in my establishment, too little regard for taste in 
designs, and that is why goods, in every way in- 
ferior to those I turn out, have been sold over my 
head again and again. No matter at what ex- 
pense, I will have an artist of the first ability, if 
I send to Paris for him; and he shall be a perma- 
nent fixture in my works, and considered as 
necessary aS an engineer or a compounder of 
colors. There shall be no more getting up of 
patterns by a mere mechanic, whose opportunities 
have been few, but by a well educated artist, fully 
imbued with the principles of taste, and able to 
keep up with the improvements of the day. 
Listen to this.’’ 
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And Mr. Martin took up the magazine and 
read— 

** We would strongly impress upon all who are 
engaged in the mechanic arts how important it is 
to introduce into their articles the principles of 
good taste, and a knowledge of artistical effect, 
as it is, evidently, not so much the material which 
gives value to the product, as it is the traces of 
intellect which are apparent in the design, and the 
mechanical skill which is exhibited in the execu- 
tion of it. In fact, it is to design and skill that 
the richest gems which were once buried in the 
bosom of the earth, owe their chief lustre and 
their commercial importance ; and, in products of 
cotton, wood, iron, wool, silk or linen, by far the 
greatest value is given to these substances by the 
ingenuity and industry which are applied to thei 
development into new forms and conditions. ”’ 
“The ornamental manufacturer should consider 
well before he throws his goods into the market, 
whether his patterns or designs are consistent 
with good taste’’ ** England, for a long time, 
perceived not the causes which gave France the 
command of the world’s homage in matters of 
taste. She extended her manufactures, and sent 
them to her colonies in the farthest corners of the 
globe, and she prospered, because she united in 
herself the greatest resources with the most in- 
domitable industry, but, yet, her own people ac- 
knowleged the inferiority of her designs and 
arrangement of colors, even in her best fabrics, 
and they sent to the salons of Paris, to the Em- 
porium of Taste, for those richer and more tasteful 
productions, which they desired to have, and which 
they could procure from no other country than 
France. The English began at length to perceive 
that the due cultivation of the Arts of Design was 
necessary to the executionof the highest styles 
of manufactures; they saw that their continental 
neighbors spared no expense nor labor to give a 
finished artistical education to their manufacturers 
and artisans; that they had numerous schools of 
design, furnished with all the requisite models, 
engravings and drawings, which were attended 
by accomplished professors ; and to some of these 
schools were added gardens, where the students 
could study from the natural flower, and copy its 
delicate hues and forms, in order to transfer those 
hues and forms to some elaborate and beautiful 
design for the wants of the manufacturer. .... - 

‘* With competent and well-instructed designers 
and artisans, the American manufacturer will find 
that beauty and consistency of design in every fabric 
can be made as cheap as inconsistency and de- 
formity. Beauty of ornament is, in fact, of in- 

calculable worth to all whose business it is to 
increase the mercantile value of manufactured 
articles; and there is, in truth, no trade or calling 
whatever, no manufacture of any description 
which may not derive the greatest advantages 
from the proper cultivation of the Arts of Design. 
Form and color enter into the commonest occu- 
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pations, and the blacksmith has scarcely less ne- 
cessity to study the forms or shapes of the objects 
he works upon, than the ornamental jeweler, the 
upholsterer, the carpenter, or the cabinet-maker.’’ 

Mr. Martin then laid down the magazine say- 
ing— 

‘‘ And throughout, the whole article is admira- 
bly suggestive. I doubt, very much, if any periodi- 
cal in the country, no matter what its pretensions, 
can show an article that so admirably combines 
interest, instruction, and beauty of style.’’ 

“T must agree with you there,’’ remarked 
William. ‘I read most of the higher order of 
magazines, as they assume to be, while at college, 
and I must own, that an article combining all the 
pre-requisites of excellence so fully as this one, I 
rarely met. And I will also say, that this, the 
first number of the Lady’s Book which [ have 
ever read, will not suffer in comparison with any 
magazine published in the country, I don’t care 
what may be its pretensions. Good taste is seen 
on almost every page; and amusement and in- 
struction are so happily blended, that your fancy 
is ever kept in lively play, while your judgment 
s strengthened, your false views corrected, and 
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your errors made apparent without wounding your 
self-love and thus blinding your moral perceptions. 
Lilly’s three dollar bill has certainly been well 
spent.”’ 

“‘Indeed it has,’’ said the father. 

“By the time Lilly’s wedding-day comes, I 
hope to be so much better off than I am now, in 
consequence of her investment, as to be able to 
build her a handsome cottage after one of Mr. 
Godey’s models, which are regularly furnished, I 
see, in his ‘ Book.’ ”’ 

Lilly blushed and looked happy. 

On the next day, Mr. Martin wrote to a corre- 
spondent in New York, to procure him an orna- 
mental artist of the highest ability, if one was to 
be had in the city. Whether he has obtained one 
or not, I have not learned. But, he is in earnest 
about it; and fully resolved to send to London or 
Paris if one of the right stamp cannot be procured 
in this country. 

The next number of the “ Book”’ is looked for 
with interest by every member of the family, and 
there is some talk of sending for the back numbers 


fora year. This will probably be done. 
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DESIGNS FOR WINDOW 


CURTAINS. 


(See Plate.) 


Fig. 1 is another drawing-room curtain, in 
which muslin hangings are shown beneath the 
damask ones. The use of curtains in living- 
rooms is chiefly confined to cold and temperate 
climates; and, even in these, they are found to 
convey the idea of too great warmth in summer. 
We except, however, muslin curtains, the use of 
which is to exclude insects, and in some degree 
to soften the direct light of the sun. In warm 
climates, and during the heat of summer in tem- 
perate regions, when it is desirable to exclude 
heat, and consequently, to a certain extent, light, 
the means which are most effective are the use of 
outside luffer-blinds; the glass of the windows 
being altogether removed, and replaced by wire 
gauze of fine muslin curtains; or, as is commonly 
the case in England, the sashes of the window 
being kept open at bottomand top. In all houses 
whatever, it is a matter of considerable import- 
ance to moderate the light of the sun in the hot- 
test days of summer. The advantages of this 
are, coolness, the almost total exclusion of insects, 
and the retention of color in the different articles 
of furniture in the room. For this reason, as it is 
very desirable in every house, whether of the 
poor man or of the rich, to preserve the color of 
such expensive articles as window curtains and 
carpets; and to exclude flies, which totally destroy 
gilt picture frames, and gnats, which are a per- 
sonal annoyance, all houses that can afford it 
Ought to have shutter blinds. 


Fig. 2 is adrawing-room curtain, with a fringed 
valance, attached to gilt brass rings which move 
along a wooden pole sheathed in gilt brass. A 
silk drop is attached to each ring, and from each 
ring, the fringe forms a swag (curve). 

As far as we have observed, the taste of up- 
holsterers is much more correct in window cur- 
tains, and in hangings and drapery of every 
description, than in articles of furniture, where 
form is chiefly concerned. 

We can only account for this from their being 
in this department, under the control of a more 
enlightened public opinion, viz :—that of women ; 
who, from the milliner upwards, have generally a 
more correct sense of harmony in coloring than 
men. Inthe fashions of window curtains, as in al- 
most every other article on which the fashion ope- 
rates, the change is alternately from simple to com- 
plex, and from what is old to what isnew. The pre- 
vailing taste is for simple draperies, and the four 
designs we have now given, we consider to be 
nearly unexceptionable. It is a great advantage, 
in every description of hangings, to have them so 
put up, as to be easily taken down and cleaned ; 
another desideratum is, that they can be easily 
drawn and withdrawn; and a third, as Mr. Robi- 
son judiciously remarks, is to have the folds per- 
pendicular, in order that they may not harbor 
much dust. 
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BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Tue historical tradition which I am now to 
narrate, is said to have occurred at an early day 
on the extreme western point of what is now 
called Drummond’s Island in the northern waters 
of Lake Huron. I obtained it from the lips of 
Kah - ge - ga- gah-bowh or Upright Standing, a 
young chief of the Chippeway nation, who as- 
sured me that it commemorated the first intro- 
duction of the baneful Fire-water into the Indian 
country. 

It was the afternoon of a pleasant day in the 
uitumn-time, when a trading canoe landed on 
Drummond's Island in the immediate vicinity of 
a Chippeway village. It belonged to a French 
trader, and was laden with a barrel of whisky, 
which he had brought from the lower country. 
Soon as he had deposited his barrel upon the 
beach, he called together the men of the village, 
and told them that he had it in his power to sup- 
ply them with a beverage which would make 
them exceedingly happy, and that he was willing 
to supply them with what they wanted, provided 
they would give into his hands a!l the furs they 
had in their possession. A bargain was conse- 
quently made, and while the entire population of 
the village were quafling the baneful fire-water, 
the trader packed away his treasures inthe canoe, 
and under cover oi the night started upon his re- 
turn to Detroit. 

The moon and stars came forth in the northern 
sky, and the only sound which broke the solitude 
of the wilderness issued from the Indian village, 
where the medicine man and the chief, the Indian 
mother and her infant, were shouting and dancing 
and fighting in a delirium of madness. The 
carousal did not end until the break of day, and 
soon as the sun was fairly risen above the horizon, 
it was rumored in every wigwam that a young 
hunter named Ne-mo-a-Kim, or Purple Shell, had 
taken the life of a brother hunter, who happened 
to be his dearest friend. An apparent gloom 
rested upon every countenance, and as the more 
aged Indians reflected upon the sudden disappear- 
ance of the trader, and upon the headache which 
many of them endured, they became greatly 
enraged, and attributed the calamity which had 
befallen them to the burning water. But the 
trader who had brought it to them was beyond 
their reach; so they buried the murdered man 
with appropriate honors, and then announced that 
a council should be immediately held to decide 
upon the fate of the murderer. Blood for blood 
was demanded by the relatives of the deceased ; 
the time-honored law of the Chippeways could 
not be evaded, and a delegation was appointed to 
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prepare Ne-mo-a-Kim for the sacrifice. His 
lodge was entered by the ministers of death, but 
Ne-mo-a-Kim was not there. They hunted for 
him in all the wigwams of the village, but no- 
where could he be found. The old men who had 
suffered with him in the remote wilderness, and 
had never known him to be guilty of a cowardly 
deed, now shook their heads in sorrow and disap- 
pointment. Another council was held, another 
ancient law remembered, and it was again decided 
that the only relative and brother of Ne-mo-a- 
Kim should suffer in his stead. The name of 
that brother was Ma-Ko-nah, or The Unbending 
Pine, and when they informed him of his fate, he 
uttered not a murmer, but demanded that his exe- 
cution should take place on the following night at 
the rising of the moon. 

And now for another scene in our strange story. 
The sun has long been absent from the western 
sky, and once more has the solemn midnight set- 
tled upon the world. The inhabitants of the 
Indian village have assembled upon a level green. 
Firmly in the earth have they planted a stake, 
on either side of which are burning a couple of 
huge fires, while at the distance of about one 
hundred feet may be discerned a crowd of eight 
or ten young men, who are bending their bows 
and straightening their arrows for the cruel deed. 
A small white cloud makes its appearance above 
the horizon, and a murmur of excitement issued 
from the crowd of human beings. The proud form 
of an Indian is now seen marching across the 
green, when the name of Ma-Ko-nah is whispered 
from ear to ear, and an anearthly shout ascends 
into the upperair. The heroic man stands before 
the stake, and looks with scorn upon the withes 
lying at his feet. The people have confided in 
his bravery, and they will not humble his proud 
spirit by resorting to the disgraceful implements 
of security. Upon his naked breast has the 
Indian hero painted the uncouth figure of a swan, 
as a certain mark for the arrows which are to de- 
prive-him of life. Around his waist has he care- 
fully adjusted his richest robe, and by a motion 
of his hand, has signified his intention of deliver- 
ing a speech ; an intense silence reigns throughout 
the surrounding multitude, and Ma-Ko-nah thus 
addresses his cowardly brother, whose spirit he 
imagines to be hovering near. 

“Willingly do I die for you, my brother, but 
you have disgraced your nation. Your name will 
hereafter be hissed at by the little boys, when 
they pick up the purple shells on the lake shore. 
I am going to the Spirit Land, and while I shall 
be happy in the possession of every good, you 
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will be despised by all who learn your history. 
Your food will be bitter, and the ground upon 
which you will have to sleep will always be un- 
even, and covered with thorns and stones. You 
are a coward, my brother; but Ma-Ko-nah is a 
brave man, and not afraid to die.’’ 

Loud and long was the shout which replied to 
this proud speech. All things were now ready, 
and the fatal moment, when the rim of the moon 
should appear above the distant waters, was nigh 
at hand. Another snowy cloud floated into view, 
and just as the signal to fire was about to be given 
by the great medicine man, Ne-mo-a-Kim sud- 
denly burst through the crowd, and threw himself 
upon the ground before his brother Ma-Ko-nah. 
To describe the confusion which followed were 
quite impossible. It were sufficient to know that 
Ma-Ko-nah was released from his obligation, and 
while he was to continue in the land of the living, 
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his repentant brother was to perish. But though 
he now yielded himself as a willing sacrifice, his 
integrity had been doubted, and the lately un- 
touched thongs were used to bind him to the 
stake. All things were again ready, the signal 
yas given, the loud twang of the bow-strings 
pulled at the same instant was heard, and the 
Chippeway murderer was weltering in his own 
blood. 

The night was far spent, the silence of the grave 
rested upon the wilderness village, and all the 
Indians, save one, were asleep in their wigwams. 
But Ma-Ko-nah was filled with grief, and the re- 
maining hours of that night did he spend in his 
lodge, mourning over the body of his unfortunate 
and only brother. His father and mother were 
both dead, and so also was his wife, and the heart 
of Ma-Ko-nah was very desolate. So endeth the 
story of The Fire- Water Sacrifice. 
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BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


Man is arational being; but man is also, and 
much more, a passionate being—his reason bear- 
ing, perhaps, the same proportion to his passion, 
as the oxygen bears to the azote in the common 
atmospheric air. The utmost that man’s reason 
has yet done for him, is to aid him in subduing 
the brute creation to his obedience, and to give 
him some slight power over the elements, so as 
in a measure to make the winds his messengers, 
and the flowing fire his servant; but he holds by 
his reason no dominion over passion. In arith- 
metic and mensuration he is perfectly rational ; 
but in morals and politics the animal outweighs 
and outmeasures the rational. 

Time, thou art sadly calumniated, and yet thou 
bearest it patiently. Few are they who bless 
thee—many are they who curse thee; neverthe- 
less, thou presentest the unvarying steadiness of 
thy flight, progressing with unruffled wing, deaf 
to foolish prayers, and blind to childish tears, and 
thou art a blessing equally to those who curse 
and to those who bless thee. Some men call 
thee the enemy, because by thee friends are 
parted, and the shout of conviviality is stilled ; 
but without thy flight, which is the very essence 
of thy being, the crown of thy glory, and the 
gracefulness of thy beauty, what would this world 
be? 

For the purpose of lying with effect, there must 
be a tongue and a face; many a good lie has been 
spoiled by a faltering tongue and a feeble, blink- 


ing eye. It might be supposed that, so great is 


the power of habit, there would be, by long prac- 
tice, a facility communicated to the speech and a 
calmness to the countenance; but in nine cases 
outof ten it will be found, that the most inveterate 
liars, after long practice and experience, still re- 
tain the winking, blinking, skulking look, and 
the shufiling, faltering tongue. 

Call not that man wretched, who, whatever 
else he suffers as to pain inflicted or pleasure 
denied, has a child for whom he hopes, and on 
whom he doats. Poverty may grind him to the 
dust; obscurity may cast its darkest mantle over 
him; the song of the gay may be far from his 
dwelling ; his face may be unknown to his neigh- 
bors, and his voice be unheeded by those among 
whom he dwells; even pain may rack his joints, 
and sleep may flee his pillow; but he has a gem, 
with which he would not part for wealth defying 
computation—for fame filling a world’s ear—for 
the luxury of the highest health, or for the sweet- 
est sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eyelid. 

Religion has been said to be unfit for the world 
on account of its hopes, 7. e., because Christians 
are looking to a better world, therefore they must 
be indifferent to this. The inference is by no 
means fair; for let us reverse the reasoning, and 
say, because the unbeliever considers the present 
life the whole of his being, he must be indifferent 
to all that shall be after him. This reasoning 
would be rejected, not from its abstract inaccuracy, 
but for its opposition to fact; and 1t would be 
shown, as of course it easily might, that they who 
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have no expectation of living again, have a strong 
desire after posthumous renown, and a wish to 
live in the minds and lips of men. Much of life, 
nay, the very best of it, that which constitutes us 
something more than speaking brutes, and gre- 
garious animals, is the life above life, and the life 
beyond life ; and it is a consciousness of a higher 
world, and a hope of a better world, that give 
dignity to life’s duties, and hope in life’s sorrows ; 
and if the oblivion which the unbeliever antici- 
pates does not make him reckless, why should a 
Christian, anticipating a better world, be careless 
of this?’ Ina word, if the unbeliever be not in- 
different to that future, which to him is positively 
nothing, why should the Christian be indifferent 
to the present, which to him is comparatively 
nothing? Fanaticism, to be sure, may run into 
very great absurdities, but fanaticism is not con- 
fined to believers; it has been as strong among 
unbelievers; for history tells us of an Italian who 
was a martyr to atheism, and went joyfully to the 
stake to die for what he professed and thought to 
be nothing at all. 

As the Creator’s hand hath placed the sun in 
the firmament of heaven, not for man to gaze 
thereon with senseless admiration, and quench 
his powers of vision amid a flood of light, but that 
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with its rays, and let him see the beauty of earth 
whereon he walks; so did the same Almighty 
power fix in the moral firmament the glorious 
light of Revelation, not that it should overwhelm 
the faculties of our minds with its splendor and 
sublimity, but that it might guide our feet into 
the way of duty and obedience. 





To forgive and forget is something of a diffi- 
culty, but to forget and forgive is the easiest thing 
in the world; for where resentment, which has 
been fruitlessly and ineffectually, though malig- 
nantly, nourished in the mind, has worn itself 
out; then from a mere sentiment of indolence, 
and a cold oblivion, an offence may be forgiven, 
and the individual forgiving may take to himself 
the credit and compliment of a Christian virtue. 





Human laws seem to calculate on disobedience 
and evasion; they make a hedge about our path, 
they meet us in all our windings and turnings, 
and by their literal vigilance almost invite us to 
use deceit. But divine laws are clear as light, 
free as air, expansive as thought, generous as the 
kindest affections of the heart; and are never 
rightly obeyed by selfishness that calculates, by 
meanness that evades, by timidity that shrinks 


it might cheer him with its beams and guide him ; from duty, or by indolence that dreads exertion. 
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FRANCISCO AND 


INEZ. 


A DUETTO. 


BY T. MAYNE REID. 


Fran.—Wake! my boat is on the billow, 
Down beside the mangrove tree; 
Inez, leave thy silken pillow, 
I have ventured life for thee! 
Inez.— Hark! ‘twas surely some one calling! 
Ha! Francisco? 
Fran. I, sweet life! 
Inez. — Should they hear thy footsteps falling, 
I may never be thy wife. 
Fran.—Sweet sefiora, do not fear me— 
Leave thy lattice; seek the grove 
Where you've often sheltered near me, 
Where we've passed the pledge of love. 
Inez.— Thou dost vanquish. Qh, what anguish 
Tears this throbbing bosom now! 
Fran.—W ouldst thou leave my love to languish? 
Wouldst thou break thy plighted vow? 
Inez. — Ah! Francisco, thou dost wrong me. 
Fran.—Say, sweet love, am I forgiven? 
Inez. — Fearful fancies crowd and throng me— 
Oh, that those lights were hid in heaven! 
Fran.—One star only lingers lonely 
Out upon the dark blue deep— 
On the ocean, our devotion 
By that star shall vigil keep. 
For that lone lamp, beaming brightly, 
Burns above the bounding barque, 
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Where for thee I’ve anchored nightly, 
Far upon the waters dark 
Free as yon billowy foam we'll wander— 
Inez. — How can I leave my friends, my home? 
Fran.—An hundred hearts are waiting yonder 
To serve thee, love! 
Inez. I come, I come 
Fran.—Lady, fear not, none shall harm thee 
Inez. — By thy love, oh, I am blessed! 
Fran.—Let no sounds of fear alarm thee, 
Pillowed on this burning breast 
Lady, I could gaze forever 
In those eyes so brightly blue; 
Turn, oh, turn them from me never— 
Life were worthless wanting you 
Inez. — Ah, Francisco, thou dost flatter ! 
Where hast thou learnt those speeches gay? 
In some fair clime beyond the water? 
Hark that voice! Away! away! 
Fran.—Fly with me, dearest 
Inez Whither wouldst thou? 
Fran.—To some island o’er the sea 
Inez.—Can I refuse thee? 
Fran. 
Both.—Life were worthless wanting thee ! 


Ah, how couldst thou ” 
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BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS. 


Ir was a summer night, with scarcely breeze 
enough to stir into music the drooping branches 
of many a stately old tree, whose graceful boughs, 
heavy with green foliage, swept downward over 
an open window. Near to it, on a couch, lay 
one whose days upon the earth were numbered. 
Many years had passed over the whitened head 
of Walter Ellerslie, years in which life’s mingled 
web of good and ill had purified the heart for the 
home to which it was fast hastening. As he lay 
there all silent and motionless, his eye alone in- 
dicated the anxious thoughts that filled his mind; 
it wandered often from its saddened look upon 
the old trees he had loved from his boyhood, to 
the fair face of his motherless child, and thoughts 
of the earth were in that long, heavy, mournful 
gaze. 

‘‘Has he come, Lucy, my child?’’ he said, 
feebly. 

Before she could answer the question, the 


sound of carriage wheels broke the stillness of 


the night, and sent a flush to the brow of the 
dying man. His eyes rested upon the door with 
a glance of eager expectation, that grew in pain- 
ful intensity every moment. When it opened, a 
gleam of joy shot from the unnaturally bright 
orbs, as he exclaimed to the gentleman who en- 
tered—‘‘Edward Mordaunt! I knew your father’s 
son would never fail me.’’ 

The person thus addressed, took the proffered 
hand with something of coldness, visible even 
through his evidently subdued manners. He 
bowed, and said—‘I am ready to fulfil my fa- 
ther’s engagement.’’ 

‘‘ Now—it must be now,”’ said Mr. Ellerslie; 
“the sands of my life run low; there is no time 
for delay or ceremony. The clergyman is already 
in the house; let him be summoned.”’ 

Mordaunt touched the bell to which he pointed, 
and then resumed his position at the foot of the 
bed. 

Mr. Ellerslie motioned his child to his side. 
As she knelt down there, he threw his arm over 
her, and said, fondly—‘‘I shall not leave you 
alone, Lucy: this is Mr. Mordaunt ; and, Edward, 
this is my daughter.”’ 

There was something appealing in the old 
man’s tone, but it did not seem to move the 
person he addressed; he only bowed his head, 
glanced for one moment where she knelt, and as 
instantly averted his eye. The clergyman enter- 
ed, and they stood side by side to be made one. 
The same immobility of feature characterized 
Mordaunt throughout the brief, but most solemn 
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ceremony; his voice did not vary a tone, or his 
dark, bright eye droop for one moment upon the 
trembling girl by his side. The color came and 
went upon her cheek; her lips quivered, and her 
eyes filled so full of moisture, that their long 
silken fringes seemed heavy with the dews of 
night, yet she wept not. She understood how it 
was, with all a woman’s instinctive knowledge 
of the truth; it needed no voice to tell her she 
was unloved, and that a cold, unwilling heart held 
on its measured beatings in the midst of the tu- 
multuous agony of her own. 

‘“*What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder,’’ the invalid heard, and a light 
spread over his face*that seemed for a moment 
to give token of life again. ‘“‘ Thank God,’’ he 
murmured, softly, ‘I have kept my promise.’’ 
‘* And I mine,’’ said Mordaunt; he spake it bit- 
terly, and left the room. Perhaps it was the 
tones of that voice, or perchance it was that 
things of earth had cumbered too much the part- 
ing spirit, but during all that long night, a heavy 
and settled dejection came over the mind of Mr. 
Ellerslie, and it left him not until the gray light 
of early dawn struggled feebly into his chamber ; 
his eye caught it, and he murmured—‘“I go!’’ 
A smile of love and of assured forgiveness 
gleamed for a moment over his face, and was 
gone forever! 

Many years before the period at which our 
story opens, Mr. Ellerslie and the father of Ed- 
ward Mordaunt were school companions, and as 
time progressed, college mates together. A 
friendship of unusual warmth and strength 
sprung up between them. Ellerslie parted from 
his friend to go abroad; he spent many years in 
travel, and ere he returned, he loved and won for 
his own, a young English girl of beauty and high 
rank. Lucy Howard was an orphan under the 
guardianship of her brother, and dependent upon 
him. She loved Walter Ellerslie, and opposition 
to her inclinations, with much severity towards 
her, drove her into the rash measure of eloping 
with her lover, who bore her proudly to his home 
beyond the sea. He was not, however, inde- 
pendent of his father, whose republican pride 
was outraged at his son’s condescending to run 
away with any man’s daughter, when, in the 
father’s opinion, he was equal to the proudest 
lady of either land. It would be difficult to say 
which of the two felt most displeasure, the sturdy 
democrat or the more aristocratic brother, whose 
heart was bitter with disappointment that his fair 


} and beautiful, and well-descended sister, should 
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wed a man who could neither grace her beauty own fallible hands. 


with a coronet nor increase its splendor with the 
lavish adornings of great wealth. 

The young husband, made acquainted with his 
father’s state of feeling towards him, shrank from 
exposing his wife to the equivocal welcome that 
awaited her in the home of his childhood; he 
gladly accepted the urgent invitation of Mr. Mor- 
daunt to live with him, and pursue his profession 
in city. Thither they went, and for three 
years, Walter Ellerslie and his young wife found 
a happy home with this faithful friend and his 
gentle and lovely lady. The Mordaunts had but 
one child, a son—the same already introduced to 
the reader. He was eight years of age at the 
time “our Lucy’’ was born; and then the fathers, 
encouraged by the smiling sanction of the mo- 
thers, promised these children to one another, 
and engaged that the one who lived longest, if 
the parties were of suitable age, should see their 
engagement fulfilled. On his dying bed, Mr. 
Mordaunt had wrung from his reluctant son a pro- 
mise, that when called upon by Mr. Ellerslie, he 
would marry his daughter., It cost Edward Mor- 
daunt much to make it; but his father had been 
gentle, patient, and faithful with him all his 
life; then a memory haunted him, a memory of 
a soft voice that still seemed sounding in his ear, 
of a love that had lighted up all the brightest and 
happiest moments of his existence. It is true, 
she was “low in the grave’’ now, but she had 
pleaded with him to obey his father; and it is 
matter of question which influenced him most, 
the dying father or the dead mother. Three 
years passed away, and no requirement was made 
for Mordaunt; he mingled among men, and plant- 
ed his foot firmly on the threshold of life, as one 
who meant to go up. The memory of his pro- 
mise grew dim; in the excitement and earnest 
pursuit of his profession, he had well nigh forgot- 
ten that he was bound. So he felt it, and many a 
bitter thought linked darkly in his mind with the 
name of Lucy Ellerslie. Through all his early 
youth and graver manhood, his father had kept it 
perpetually before him; it was most injudicious; 
and when all mention of it ceased, on the death 
of Mr. Mordaunt, the sense of relief was inex- 
pressibly great. He ceased to think about it; he 
hoped he might never hear of it again. 

With Lucy it had all been different. She was 
fifteen when her father first informed her of the 
engagement he had made; and he accompanied 
this account with so many kindly things of Ed- 
ward Mordaunt, and his own debt of gratitude 
to his father, that a responsive chord awoke in 
the maiden’s heart. On her sixteenth birthday, 
he renewed the subject, and again found his child 
easily led by one who had moulded her young 
mind in many things after his own. Yet with 
sad thoughts and sorrowful forebodings, did Wal- 
ter Ellerslie look forward to this marriage. He 
felt he had done wrongly, yea, rashly, in taking 
the future destiny of two human beings into his 
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He was well advised of all 
Mordaunt’s views, through a source on which he 
could rely, and he trembled for the fate of his 
young daughter, whom he had nurtured so ten- 
derly. Full surely, if his error was great, his 
punishment was also; the latter years of his life 
were clouded, and their brightness turned to sor- 
row by the memory of that early promise. Still 
he adhered to it; it was made to the dead, and, 
in his view, to recede from it was impossible. 
He refrained from all communication with Mor- 
daunt, in the constant hope that he would come 
forward voluntarily. Not so; things remained 
as they had been, when Mr. Ellerslie’s sudden 
illness brought matters to a speedy termination. 
Mordaunt was summoned, and ere the lamp of 
life went out, it witnessed the fulfilment of a pro- 
mise that had been the source of Walter Ellers- 
lie’s heaviest sorrow. His daughter did not know 
this was so; he carefully concealed from her his 
anxious forebodings; and although she some- 
times wondered they never saw Mr. Mordaunt, 
she left it in her father’s hands without inquiry, 
and with a quiet and hopeful looking forward to 
the future. The child of so much love, of so 
much luxury, she could not easily think of disap- 
pointment. She was eighteen at the period when 
our story opens, as carefully reared, as fully and 
thoroughly educated as large means and leisure 
will admit. She had lived in much seclusion, as 
Mr. Ellerslie deemed such a course in accordance 
with his promise; yet he sometimes feared a na- 
tural timidity of disposition and much sensitive- 
ness of spirit, had been fostered in Lucy’s cha- 
racter in consequence. She was a child of God, 
but she had been in a remarkable degree exempt 
from temptation; her life had been like a gentle 
stream, winding its smooth and silvery way be- 
neath pleasant trees, and by the side of flowery 
banks, and among broad and fertile fields, which 
stirred not even the surface of its quiet waters, 
but rather invited to repose. But a change was 
coming, when the tumultuous waves of human 
passion would overleap these bounds, and when 
asomething stronger than human passion must 
say to the raging waters, “‘ Peace, be still !’’ 

The evening of the day after her father’s fune- 
ral, Lucy sat alone—alone, indeed! She began 
to feel it so. She had not seen Mr. Mordaunt 
since her marriage; in the midst of her sore be- 
reavement, she was painfully sensible of this 
avoidance. She knew not what to trust to—the 
future was dark, and hope grew dim in her heart, 
but did not go fully out. She received a message 
from him, requesting permission to see her; she 
gave it willingly—yet it was not without dread 
she saw him enter, and his cold salutation did 
little to reassure her. 

He said ‘‘ he was sorry to trespass on her time, 
but was hurried with home engagements, and 
would gladly come to a full understanding with 
her in regard to their most unhappy position.”’ 
He paused, apparently for an answer; Lucy made 
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none, and he went on—‘‘I can well imagine your 
situation to be equally distressing with my own, 
and I yield to you the privilege of deciding as to 
our future course when you shall fully know my 
views. The species of coercion that has urged 
us on to our present position, no longer exists in 
either case; the fatal engagement of our fathers 
has been kept, and cannot, I think, bind us to 
live together. I propose that we separate; I re- 
linquish all claim to your father’s property, and 
will make any other arrangement in regard to 
pecuniary matters you desire. To live with each 
other would be only to increase our misery— 
apart, we may sometimes be enabled to forget the 
blight that has fallen on our lives. These are 
my feelings; I leave it to you to decide.”’ 

‘Leave me, now,”’ said Lucy, scarcely know- 
ing in her anguish what she said. ‘“‘ Leave me; 
oh, leave me!”’ 

Without a word, he left the room. Was this 
alltrue? How often the heart asks this question 
when the first great sorrow breaks upon us. Had 
he cast her off? Given her up with scorn? Had 
he dared to do this?’ Did he think she would 


force herself upon him?—she thought, as, with 


streaming eyes and burning cheeks, she paced 
the room. Never! never! She would give him 
back scorn for scorn; for his contempt he should 
meet double; he should know she could live 
without him—that she despised him! 

“What is right for you to do, Lucy?’’ She 
started as if a voice had spoken—and so it did. 
She heard it over the noise and tumult of angry 
passion, and her heart was still! Her sobs came 
not so convulsively, and her tears flowed gently. 
She tried to think; the impulse was strong with- 
in her to command him from her presence for- 
ever; her pride was deeply wounded; it was 
clear he did not mean to acquaint himself with 
her character, and see if she were worthy to be 
loved. The cherished darling of her father’s 
heart, his tender nurture had little prepared her 
for a trial like this: young in years, younger in 
the Christian life, how could she meet it? Yet 
she did—for back of all, of impulse, and the 
prompt feeling to resent, was the desire to do 
right. She wavered in it, she shrunk from it, but 
back it came again, each time growing stronger, 
each time making duty clearer. Lucy prayed; 
and may they who doubt the efficacy of prayer, 
be enabled, when their trial is upon them, to pray 
as she prayed, as a child to a father, as a suffering 
child to Him whose love had brought this trial 
upon her. She rose up, at peace with her hus- 
band; anger and pride, and passion were stilled ; 
she suffered and struggled yet, but without any 
portion of her first stormy feelings. 

The next morning she sent for Mordaunt. He 
seemed embarrassed, looked pale and harassed. 
Bowing, he said, coldly—‘“*I am glad to find you 
have come to a decision, and I do hope, madam, 
it will be in accordance with the best interests of 
both.”’ 
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Lucy was silen& and her heart nearly failed 
her. With visible effort, she said—‘‘ Have you 
never thought, sir, it would be better for us to 
live together? Might not mutual acts of kind- 
ness bring about a different state of feeling ?”’ 

“Impossible !’’ exclaimed Mordaunt. ‘Do 
not deceive yourself. We cannot be happy in 
the horrible circumstances in which we are 
placed.’’ 

““We have promised,’’ faltered poor Lucy, 
“before God, to love and a 

“A promise forced upon us,’’ interrupted Mor- 
daunt, impatiently, ‘‘ and not binding, in my view, 
upon either of us.’”” He checked himself, and 
added, calmly—“‘ I have submitted this matter to 
your decision, and will endeavor to abide by it.”’ 

Lucy held her clasped hands towards him im- 
ploringly, while the tears rolled down her pale 
cheeks. ‘‘We ought to live together; it is our 
duty,”’ she said. 

He stepped suddenly forward, took the trem- 
bling hands between his own, and led her to the 
window, fixing his stern gaze upon the tender and 
beseeching eyes that shrank from his glance. He 
said—‘* Yoo will understand, Lucy, that while 
you bear my name and are mistress of my house, 
you can never be more to me. I will not take to 
my heart a woman who can thus force herself 
upon me. Yet more—I have bitter feelings to- 
wards you; your very name has been hateful to 
my ears since first my father commanded me to 
marry you. Think well upon what you are do- 
ing, and then say if, in view of all this, you will 
go with me ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, gaspingly; “ 
command me to stay. I have promised 

The words died on her lips. He released her, 
sighed heavily as he drew his hand slowly across 
his forehead, and turning from her, said—*‘ Let 
it be so—we will go together;’’ and he thought, 
as he passed from the room, “the suffering is not 
all mine, either.’’ 

Lucy reached the sofa, and sank down there, 
with her arms thrown over her face: she lay mo- 
tionless, sensible only of the great and heavy an- 
guish that was in her heart—it was night there. 
As you have heard the murmur of a far-off stream 
when all was hushed, came low, soft words to 
Lucy—‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”’ It was 
even so; she knew the voice of the meek-hearted 
who had borne so much for her! The darkness 
lighted, and the heavy weight upon her heart 
grew fainter; she was cheered, for a mighty 
sympathy had met her, and breathed of comfort 
and a patient waiting for the end. She still wept 
—but what are tears? 





yes, unless you 


” 





“Thank God, bless God all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for.” 


As the sun mingling with the clouds of April, 
so did a deep and peaceful feeling steal into Lucy’s 
troubled heart—she was comforted; and because 
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her exhaustion had been greg, and many sleep- 
less nights her portion, she folded her hands as a 
young child would do, over her bosom, and slept. 
Perhaps an hour after, there was a gentle tap on 
the door; there was no answer—it opened, and 


Mordaunt stood beside her. He gazed long and 
earnestly. He marked the swollen eyelids, the 
traces of past suffering about the delicate mouth, 
and again he sighed heavily. She breathed softly, 
and her sleep was deep and quiet. ‘Can she 
sleep,’’ he thought, ““when she has so much 
cause for suffering—when, indeed, she has suf- 
fered as much, perhaps, as her nature will admit 
of? Has she so little sensibility? Perhaps it is 


better so—she may be happy, when a woman of 


stronger feeling would be wretched.’’ These 
were his musings as he stood looking upon his 
young wife. If his good angel had told him then 
it was God who had comforted his suffering child, 
he would not have believed. God was infinitely 
great, and high, and lifted up above every human 
want and sorrow, and how could he care for crea- 
tures insignificant as we are? ‘True; but He has 
found a way in which to reach us with his human 
sympathy. Oh, boon most precious, most blessed, 
that lifts the heavy heart to Him who bore its 
bitter portion with us—our friend and brother! 
He did not deem us insignificant when our na- 
tures were immortal, and gifted by Himself with 
such amazing powers to sufler and enjoy. 

Mordaunt had sought Lucy to acquaint her 
with the hour of their departure, and with some 
faint hope that she might yet decline going. He 
sent a message in the evening that he wished to 
leave early the next morning, so as to be able to 
reach city before night. 

Lucy began the work of preparation in earnest ; 
when over, she sent for the servants of her fa- 
ther’s household, and with many kindly words, 
and more substantial tokens of her favor, she 
When the morning 





took her leave of them. 
came, and her baggage had been removed, she 
walked to the window, herself fully prepered to 
go. Mr. Mordaunt stood by the carriage, giving 
some directions; he chanced to look up, and see- 
ing her, touched his hat—but Lucy thought his 
face was colder and sterner in its expression than 
when they parted the day before. It was a pain- 
ful moment. ‘ What if it should be always so!’’ 
was her involuntary thought. “ Oh, that I could 
leave it all with my Heavenly Father, and think 
only of present duty!’’ She tried to do so. 
Mordaunt sent for her; he did not come—per- 
haps Lucy thought he would. Their ride for 
many miles was in almost total silence, which 
Mordaunt first interrupted, by saying “‘ she would 
not find things in a state of much preparedness 
for herself; he lived as most bachelors did—in- 
differently. And he feared the change would be 
uncomfortable, from her own well-ordered and 
beautiful home, to the great, rambling and ill- 
furnished house that owned him for its master.’’ 
Lucy smiled. “If he would permit her, she 
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would soon have it all in order; it would be plea- 
sant occupation for her.’’ 

“The house,’’ said Mordaunt, “is very large, 
with wings on either side, and susceptible of 
I am glad you are disposed 

The garden I have en- 


much improvement. 
to take charge of it. 
deavored to improve, for the sake of one who had 
much pleasure in it while she lived.’’ 

Lucy knew he meant his mother; she had 
heard her father speak of the degree of perfection 
to which the late Mrs. Mordaunt, at the conclu- 
sion of her life, had brought her garden. 

“Tam very glad there is further business in 
store for me,’’ said Lucy; “in my own home, I 
found much of my pleasure in the garden, and 
on that account, will not go quite ignorantly to 
work.”’ 

“T resign it entirely to your care; I have not 
much skill or taste in anything of the kind, al- 
though I can enjoy a beautiful arrangement. You 
will find many changes requisite, and if you suc- 
ceed in making it like the garden we have just 
left, it will no doubt be a source of enjoyment to 
us both.”’ 

Lucy’s heart beat quickly: “he had named 
them together—might not his heart soften to- 
wards her yet?’’ was her rapid thought; and the 
bright star of hope rose on her future. There 
was but little reason for it, it is true. Mordaunt 
was a well-bred and courteous man, and only ex- 
pressed himself naturally, now that the storm of 
Indeed, he had resolved 
upon gentleness, and such attention as their mu- 
tual relations demanded; resolved to make the 
best of a bitter evil, and bear as patiently as he 
might the long trial which had come upon him. 
Unless under the influence of very strong emo- 
tion, which might blind his sense of right for a 
season, Mordaunt was incapable of a deliberate 
act of injustice towards Lucy. Neither was he 
insensible to the claim she had on his protection. 

Lucy mentioned Dr. Ellicott, a cousin of her 
father’s, whom she had not seen for many years. 
Mordaunt knew him well, and esteemed him 
highly—indeed, he was, of all his friends, the one 
who had taken the most interest in his welfare. 
*“‘ As for Mrs. Ellicott,’’ he said, ‘it was not easy 
for him to express his admiration of her character. 
She is a most noble woman, with a gentle dignity 


passion had passed by. 


and self-possession of manner that secure the re- 
gard of those first attracted by the sweetness of 
her disposition. I like such a manner in a wo- 
man—indeed, I think it essential.”’ 

“You do,’’ thought Lucy; “then IT am far 
from possessing anything half so imposing.”’ 

“There are great differences of opinion on that 
point, you will allow, Mr. Mordaunt,”’ said Lucy, 
half smiling at her own annoyance. 

‘“‘Great,’’ he answered, somewhat abruptly; 
‘“‘T had allusion to my own.”’ 

Lucy made no reply, and they rode on in si- 
lence. The shades of night were gathering over 
the beautiful city they were approaching, as they 
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entered its environs, and drove rapidly to Mr. 
Mordaunt’s house. Lucy shrank a little, as they 
passed through its stately entrance ; she longed 
for her father’s arm of support and kind tones of 
encouragement. The old housekeeper, who had 
reigned undisturbed mistress for years, looked at 
her, she fancied, with anxiety and distrust; and 
although she welcomed her, it was without any 
evidence of satisfaction on her somewhat rugged 
features. Lucy was oppressed, and could scarcely 
refrain from tears. Tea was speedily prepared. 
While they were partaking of it, Mrs. Bolton, 
the housekeeper, had leisure to observe her new 
lady; she had lingered in the room on various 
pretences, secretly surprised at the silence and 
coldness of the parties. But now her woman’s 
heart began to beat in favor of Lucy, and she for- 
got she had come to be her mistress without send- 
ing her word. Mrs. Bolton did not like being 
surprised. She saw Lucy eat but little, and that 
with effort; she took up a plate and handed it to 
her. 

“Here, my dear young lady, are cakes of my 
own baking. Do taste one of them. I should 
have had things in different trim if you had only 
Lucy declined 
** she urged ; 
I cannot bear 


let me know you were coming.’’ 
them. “Just taste one of them, 
“they are good and wholesome. 
to see you look so heart-sad, the first night you 
come to your own home. Do you know, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, you were born here, in this very 
house? I held you in my arms, a little, soft 
baby; and Master Edward raised upon his toes 
to peep over my arm to see you, and he laid his 
hand on your face, and asked me if that would 
hurt you. I remember it all as if it were but 
yesterday.”’ 

A deep flush passed over Lucy’s face, but she 
said, kindly, “‘ You will tell me all this again, 
Mrs. Bolton, when I shall be glad to hear it. 
To-night we are weary with our long journey, 
and are not good listeners.”’ 

Mrs. Bolton was silent. But it seemed a 
strange sort of marriage to her, “with little of 
the young heart about it,’’ as she afterwards said. 

Shortly after their tea was over, Doctor and 
Mrs. Ellicott came in. When the first cordial 
greeting was over, the doctor sat down by Lucy. 
““My dear Mrs. Mordaunt, you must look upon 
me as an old friend. I am, indeed, your relative, 
and very deeply have I mourned your recent loss.”’ 
Then he spake of her father, and Lucy was sooth- 
ed and comforted, for he was well skilled in mi- 
nistering to the afflicted. He told her many 
things of his early history, and dwelt on all his 
goodness and his love, until her heart was full to 
overflowing. And although Mordaunt’s “dignity 
of manners’’ lingered still in her ears, the warm 
tears gushed freely from her eyes, without her 
having power to restrainthem. The old gentle- 
man was a close observer, and he saw with sad- 
ness that Mordaunt had no sympathy with her. 
“He is unhappy, too,’’ he said to his wife, as 
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they walked home; ‘‘andso changed! His was 
an animated and glad spirit, full of life and its 
enjoyments; now he is stern and grave, and little 
fitted to mate, against his will, the gentle and 
sensitive girl they have made his wife. Worse 
than folly—it was wickedness to do it.’’ 

He was, indeed, changed. It was not well for 
the high and independent spirit of Edward Mor- 
daunt to be coerced into this marriage. He felt 
all the moral force work that had been employed, 
as iron that enters the soul, and his mind was 
darkened with many a bitter prejudice against 
the innocent cause of his suffering. 

Lucy retired to her own room immediately 
after the Ellicotts left. She was worn out with 
the excitements of the day, and her sleep was 
deep and undisturbed. She rose early, as was 
her wont, refreshed and calmer than the day be- 
fore. She spent an hour in her quiet chamber, 
communing with her own heart, seeking guid- 
ance, direction and protection from Him who 
alone is able to give it. Her great effort was to 
bring down her mind to present duties. “If I 
can do that,’’ she thought; “if I can be faithful 
in the present, leaving all the rest in my Heavenly 
Father’s hands, I shall find blessedness, if I lose 
happiness.’’ She passed from the hidden into the 
outward life, with a gentle, loving heart, and a 
strong, earnest desire to do right before God. 

Was it not well, my reader, that she should 
hold commune thus with her own spirit and Him 
who gave it? 

Before Mr. Mordaunt was ready for breakfast, 
his wife had examined every nook and cranny of 
the garden; her heart rejoiced under the deep 
shade of the old trees, and the tiniest flower was 
more precious in her sight than silver or gold. 
She saw how much of care had been expended 
on this beautiful spot, how much was yet needed, 
and she longed to have it look as it had done in 
his mother’s time. She went over the house 
also, saw what was to be done, and resolved to 
do it so quietly that her husband should scarcely 
know it was in progress. And in this work she 
was no novice, as she had always been associated 
with her father in carrying out his plans of im- 
provement, and his judgment and taste did much 
in forming her own. She was fully competent to 
the task before her. Mr. Mordaunt was read- 
ing the morning papers, as she entered, and 
after a quiet good morning, they sat down to 
breakfast. He divided his thoughts between his 
coffee and papers, and their meal passed in si- 
lence. Lucy waited until his reading was over; 
then she begged he would excuse her troubling 
him, but she had one or two requests to make. 

‘“Was she at liberty to bring the old gardener 
for many years in her father’s employ, to take 
charge of his ?’’ 

“Certainly ; he would be glad to have it so.”’ 

“Had he any objection to having her father’s 
furniture, much of which had been purchased ex- 
pressly for herself, removed to his own house ?”’ 
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“None, if it was her wish.”’ 

““ Would he give up to her private and absolute 
use, the left wing of the house ?’’ 

To this there was assent, and also to her re- 
quest that they might occupy the right wing until 
the rest was in order to receive them. 

It cost Lucy a great deal to make known her 
wishes, but she feared to act without a full under- 
He in- 
quired if she meant to supply the wants of the 
household? She would, with Mrs. Bolton’s as- 
sistance. He placed in her possession ample 
means, which she was to draw quarterly; and 
for the repairs of the house, he gave her an order 
on his banker, which she was left to fill at her 
own discretion. 

There was a pause, which he broke. “I have 
been thinking you will feel more independent if 
your own business affairs are settled by some one 
other than myself. I have thought of Dr. Elli- 
cott, and if you wish it, will speak to him. You 
may confide in him entirely.’’ 

“T am satisfied with present arrangements,”’ 
said Lucy, with emotion, “but will do as you 
think best.’’ 

“*T should not like to be misunderstood on this 
point,’’ said Mordaunt, with gentleness. ‘I have 
the disposition to fulfil the duties your father as- 
signed me, but it will not be for your comfort to 
have it so. You will act with more freedom to 
be entirely independent of myself. Shall I speak 
to Dr. Ellicott ?’’ 

Lucy gave her assent. He took up his hat, 
mentioned their usual hour for dinner, and in the 
doorway lingered a moment to say—‘‘I will tell 
Dr. Ellicott to call this morning, and I have no 
doubt vou can obtain from him such information 
as you require in regard to workmen of every 
description. He understands such matters much 
better than I do. Good morning, madam.”’ 

Lucy sat still long after he had left her, and 
many tears stole down her cheek unheeded. It 


standing, lest he might be displeased. 


seemed so wide aseparation—their interests were 
to be different, their communications brief—he 
had willed it so; and the lonely orphan sorrowed 
with a bitter grief over the recent bereavement 
that liad parted from her the fast and faithful 
friend of her childhood and youth. Yet he was 
not far away, for his counsel and early teaching 
had much to do with her concluding thoughts— 
to wait patiently, to bear cheerfully, to contribute 
to Mordaunt’s comfort where she was permitted 
to do so, to be faithful in her duty, leaving all to 
God. Lucy was too young and tender a plant of 
Christian growth to have borne such fruit, if the 
careful nurture and early training of her father 
had not prepared the soil; but now the Master’s 
hand was needed, that what was fair and beauti- 
ful might become perfect and fit for himself. 

We will pass over the month that followed. 
Her few weeks of responsibility and care had 
proved Lucy thoughtful and energetic in carrying 
out her plans. She lived in action, and it soft- 
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ened down much of the ruggedness in her daily 
path; her house and garden came out shapely 
and beautiful from her hand, with the marks of 
her fine taste and correct judgment in everything 
she attempted. She ordered her household after 
the example of her Christian father ; morning and 
evening the sacrifice of ‘“‘a pure heart loving fer- 
vently,’’ was joined by all who dwelt beneath 
her roof, excepting her husband. Already her 
influence was great among her domestics, and 
she used it to lead them in “ ways of pleasantness 
and peace.’’ Ina large city where her lot was 
cast, she saw in the future how much good even 
she, a gentle and quiet woman, might effect. To 
do good, lay near her heart; to lighten the burden 
for others, did something in relieving the weight 
that oppressed herself. Mordaunt was sensible 
of a great increase in all his comforts; his slight- 
est wish was always attended to, while he was 
gratified and often astonished at her improve- 
ments. Lucy’s quiet and noiseless movements 
in no way interfered with him; he was in some 
degree reconciled to her presence; but his indif- 
ference—perhaps we had better say coldness— 
was unfavorable in its action on Lucy’s sensitive 
character. Her timidity grew upon her, until she 
rarely uttered a word unless he first addressed 
her. The excitement of altering the house and 
garden passed by. Lucy suffered most in the 
time of inaction, and sad, desponding thoughts 
would often steal over her; but she made pro- 
gress in that inner and hidden life of whiich the 
world knows nothing. She grew in knowledge 
of herself, and of the mystery of her being, and 
she saw the end of her trials in the development 
of much that was good in her nature, in the over- 
coming of much that wasevil. She had been too 
much the darling of her father’s heart, for affec- 
tion not to be blinded to many traits in her cha- 
racter, that her Heavenly Father in his own wise 
way was removing. ‘The process was carried on 
gently and tenderly then, but she was destined 
to heavier suffering ere it was completed. But 
through it all, evermore there was in her heart 
the unshaken trust that He did it wisely and well 
for her; that she knew not—He knew all! 

The left wing of the house was given up to 
Lucy. Mr. Mordaunt had never entered it since 
it had been appropriated to her use. It was her 
Ellerslie home; every article her father most 
prized, or that he had given to her, was there. 
Her choice and beautiful library, the last gift from 
his hand, she had arranged, albeit with many 
tears of a heavy sorrow in his loss. Music, in 
which she was highly skilled, was a source of 
pleasure to her; and Mordaunt lingered once to 
catch the sounds, but they were heard faintly, 
and passed soon from his mind. He was ab- 
sorbed in his profession, and took all means to 
increase his interest in it; he tried to find his 
pleasures in its anxious cares, and to forget there 
was such a thing on earth as domestic happiness. 
But there was many an hour of weariness; an 
































“aching void’’ that could not be filled with 
legal duties; a blight upon the higher and better 
qualities of his nature, of which he was some- 
times painfully sensible. Some self-reproach, 
too, began to mingle uneasily with his sense of 
the injury done himself. Lucy performed with 
such faithfulness every duty, and bore so uncom- 
plainingly her part of the burden, that his preju- 
dices against her began to yield; but she seemed 
to him a child in her feelings, timid, constrained 
and awkward. He wondered sometimes what 
the Ellicotts saw in her to admire and love so 
much; they had not been slow to express their 
feelings to him, and he was aware of the growing 
nature of their friendship for Lucy. She did not 
enter into general society on account of her fa- 
ther’s death. Mr. Mordaunt came in one day to 
dinner, with a countenance of unusual animation. 

‘“‘T have just had letters,’’ he said, with a smile 
of genuine pleasure—and Lucy thought how 
handsome it made him look—‘‘from my Aunt 
Howard, and she tells me her daughter will spend 
the winter with us. I am delighted it is so, and 
have written her to come. I think you cannot 
but enjoy the society of Eleanor ; she is very ani- 
mated, well informed, and most charming in her 
manners, and will make our house delightful this 
winter.”’ 

Lucy hoped it would be so, and expressed her 
pleasure. 

Mordaunt said—‘‘ Mrs. Howard and her daugh- 
ter were among the few relatives remaining of a 
once large connection. She was the sister of my 
father, and married, as was supposed, a wealthy 
man, but after his death his affairs were found 
involved, and his widow, at the final settlement, 
was left with a bare competence—another rea- 
son,’’ observed Mordaunt, in conclusion, ‘‘ why 
we should be glad to receive her daughter.’’ 

“Indeed it is,’’ said Lucy; ‘“‘and I will do 
everything in my power to make her happy.’’ 

She spoke warmly, and her husband felt grate- 
ful. He told her many circumstances connected 
with the early history of Mrs. Howard during 
dinner, and Lucy tried her best to come out of 
her shell and talk too. She did not succeed very 
well, yet Mordaunt discovered that she listened, 
and he saw—for he looked, which was of rare 
occurrence—that she was gratified. 

“T heard you tell Mrs. Ellicott you would like 
to see the mountain view she was describing to 
you, Mrs. Mordaunt. I am going to drive in that 
direction this afternoon; there is room for two in 
my little carriage, and if you will accompany me, 
I shall be happy to take you.’’ 

The color spread over Lucy’s face, and the 
tears started to her eyes; she tried to thank him, 
and say how gladly she would go, but her tongue 
refused its office, and she could not utter a word 
without bursting into tears. It was a little mat- 
ter, to be sure. Ah! the heart must feel as 
Lucy’s had—for days and weeks and months, 
without a word or look of kindness, the young, 
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fresh impulses cf her loving nature crushed out 
upon the domestic hearth—to feel as she felt, the 
gush of overpowering emotion at this act of at- 
tention from her husband. 

Little things! Who shall name their value ? 
In the household, where tender hearts are gather- 
ed, there is a mighty power around them for good 
or evil. Little things! how many hearts are 
haunted by their memory! 

“‘T will go with pleasure,’’ she said, after a few 
moments’ silence; and Mordaunt knew nothing of 
the struggle within. The carriage came to the 
door; he took her hand to lead hertoit. He gave 
directions for some slight alteration in the harness, 
and still held her hand within his own. Whenall 
was ready he handed her in, carefully arranged 
her dress; and because a cool wind had sprung 
up, sent in for a warmer shawl to protect her. 
He put it around her himself; and when Lucy 
longed to thank him, tears came instead of words. 
and she could not do it. In good humor with 
himself and her, Mordaunt talked with the ut- 


, 


most animation, and Lucy gained confidence from 
He was delighted to have 
Eleanor come ; was happy that Lucy was willing 


his cheerful tones. 


to welcome her, and something akin to pleasure 
sprang up in his heart for the first time since his 
marriage. 

“* How old,’’ said Lucy, “is your cousin Elea- 
nor ?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid,’’ he answered, laughingly, “‘ she 
would not tell. Ella has a weak point there, and 
does not like to hear she is nearer thirty than 
twenty. It is odd enough that it should be so, 
and she unmarried. Almost the only fault I 
could ever charge her with, was a little too much 
anxiety on that subject. But I love her dearly, 
and have always had a brother’s interest in her 
welfare.”’ 

‘You think her manners very good ?”’ inquired 
Lucy. 

‘*T do, indeed ;—perhaps a little, a very little 
too much freedom in them ; yet it must be con- 
fessed, it becomes her charmingly. If you and 
she, Lucy, could make an exchange, it would be 
for the benefit of both, I think.”’ 

He spoke very kindly—and called her Lucy, 
too! 

‘“We shall see,”’ she said. “But, Mr. Mor- 
daunt, will you remember for me, that I am 
young, have always lived with my father in re- 
tirement, and have had no opportunity of acquir- 
ing the manners you so much admire ?”” 

“IT will remember anything you wish, if you 
will remove that veil from your face, and look 
upon this beautiful view.”’ 

He threw it off himself, and gave Lucy his 
hand, while she rose with a cry of astonishment 
and delight at the wonderful scene spread out be- 
fore her. She had been traveling up many hun- 
dred feet, and now looked down upon a scene 
that nature had clothed in glory and beauty, 
with the many-colored robe of autumn around it 
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with a setting sun shedding its golden light upon 
the forest trees in the mighty woodland stretch- 
ing down the mountain's side, and its magical 
touch lingering over a stream of still water, that 
lay in its loveliness like a babe among the clouds. 
The valley that skirted the borders of that clear 
river, seemed a spot for love and poetry to dwell 
in, and over all was the inexpressible charm of 
distance and silence ! 

Lucy said—‘“ Beautiful!’’ and she said no 
more. Who can talk when the heart is swelling 
ready to burst its prison bounds, and is going up 
with the incense of an unspeakable gratitude to 
Him who made it all ? 

Mordaunt knew she felt it; he saw the bright, 
wondering eyes soften, and the long lashes droop 
to hide the quick-coming tears. 

“We have found one point of sympathy be- 
tween us, Lucy,’’ he gently said. 

She smiled. There is a happiness too deep for 
words—a happiness we fear to interrupt, lest it 
leave us too soon. He had called her Lucy again; 
there seemed a softening of that drear coldness 
that had lain so heavily on her spirit. He was by 
her side, and his voice was low and kindly in its 
tones. Lucy loved him with the first love of a 
young and tender heart, my reader; and if you 
cannot tell her feelings, I cannot tell them unto 
you. 

There came the sound of horses rapidly driven, 
and a light and elegant carriage drew up to the 
side of their own. 

“Eleanor !’’ exclaimed Mordaunt; “is it pos- 
sible that is you ?’’ 

** Quite possible. I am delighted to meet you 
so unexpectedly, and am on my way to your 
house rather sooner than I intended. Mr. Ell- 
wood insisted on coming round to see this view.”’ 

The gentlemen knew each other. Mordaunt 
introduced his wife. Miss Howard was cordial, 
and hoped they would be very good friends. 
After the view had been sufficiently admired, 
Miss Howard expressed a wish to drive forward 
first, and with a laughing kiss of her hand, pro- 
mised to receive them at home. Ina moment, 
the high mettled horses of Mr. Ellwood were off, 
and Lucy and Mordaunt drove on ata more sober 
rate. 

Mordaunt was silent and musing ; Lucy a little 
sad, perhaps from reaction. When they reached 
home, they found Miss Howard in the parlor, ap- 
parently delighted to see her cousin, and so en- 
grossing him to the total disregard of Lucy, that 
the latter quietly left the room. She went up 
stairs to have arrangements made for Miss How- 
ard’s comfort, when the housekeeper, opening 
one of the chamber doors, begged her young 
mistress to come in. With a flushed face, Mrs. 
Bolton began—*‘ Miss Howard came here a short 
time before you did; she summoned me into her 
presence, and ordered me to show her the house. 
She said she would look at the chambers, and se- 
lect one for herself. I took her through the four 
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chambers on this floor, and the finest and best 
room in the house she picked for herself. I hinted 
that the room next to it would suit her as well, but 
she gave me such a high look, and bid me not be 
impertinent. I told her, ma’am, I never followed 
bad examples. She turned her back on me, and 
ordered John to bring all her things into the room 
she had selected. She carried herself as though 
she were mistress of us all. I am old, my dear 
lady, and you are very young, and have a troubled 
path to walk in—you will not be angry with me 
if I give a word of advice. If you do not teach 
Miss Howard her place, she will soon make this 
house too hot to hold you both. Order me to 
take her things into another room, and tell her it 
is not convenient to have her anywhere else.’’ 

Lucy stood absolutely aghast at this account, 
from her usually quiet and respectful housekeeper. 
“‘Hush,”’ she said, “ hush, Mrs. Bolton; you for- 
get yourself. This lady is dear to Mr. Mordaunt 
as a sister; as such she must be treated here. 
Let her choose her own room, and see that her 
orders are obeyed.”’ 

“She asked me saucy questions about yourself, 
madam,’’ said the indignant housekeeper; ‘and 
before John, too. She insisted on going into 
your apartments, and when I refused, she looked 
high again, and threatened me with my master— 
she, indeed !”’ 

Lucy could not keep back the burning flush 
that touched even her forehead, nor the sudden 
sparkle of her dark eye, as she exclaimed, in 
shame and anger—‘ You did not let her in—you 
surely did not do it ?”’ 

“Not I, indeed,”’ said Mrs. Bolton, delighted 
she had made an impression at last; ‘I told her 
that wing of the house was yours, and I was not 
at liberty to take any one into it without your 
permission. Here is the key; you went away in 
such a hurry that your books and papers are 
lying on the table, and I did not mean Miss How- 
ard should toss them about.”’ 

“You were right,’’ said Lucy, “on this point; 
wrong in the other. Be attentive and obedient 
to Miss Howard, and I will try to forget the free- 
dom with which you have spoken of her.’’ 

Lucy saw the tears come to her faithful ser- 
vant’s eyes, and her heart smote her. 

“IT know,’’ she said, gently, “how kindly it 
was all meant.’’ 

‘* Yes, I meant it well; and I hope you will 
forgive me, if I have hurt your feelings. You will 
bear me witness, madam, that I seldom use my 
tongue so freely, and would not now, but every 
creature in the house loves you, and we would 
venture anything for your sake.’’ She left the 
room. Lucy, filled with astonishment, thought, 
can this indeed be the woman my fastidious hus- 
band admires so much? He must be deceived; I 
am persuaded he would never tolerate such free- 
dom of tongue and act. Mordaunt was, indeed, 
deceived ; he had takenaserpent into his domestic 
path, whose sting was bitter with the venom of a 
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disappointed and envious heart. The bloom of 


Miss Howard's youth was gone; she was still 
single—she and her mother supporting a style of 
living much beyond their means, and suffering, in 
consequence, the anxiety and harassment attend- 
ant on such a course. 

There was a time in the life of Eleanor, when 
she had hoped to be the wife of Mordaunt, and 
when he fancied that he loved her. But that time 
passed away, and he discovered there was but 
little sympathy between them; his fancy only 
had been taken captive, his judgment did not 
fully approve. 

‘* She loves the world,”’ he thought, ‘‘to the 
exclusion of domestic joys. I do not. She is 
beautiful, but has a passion for dress—I am afraid 
of the combination. She loves wealth, station, 
influence in society, and lives in their excite- 
ments. She would not suit me, nor I her.’’ So 
Mordaunt had reasoned one year before he mar- 
ried Lucy. It was after his father’s death, when 
no demand came from Mr. Ellerslie, and he hoped 
he might yet be permitted to chose his own wife, 
that he had thought of Eleanor. His fancy for 
his cousin had passed away; but he loved her 
tenderly, and had all a brother's interest in her 
welfare. He liked her animation, admired her 
elegant, graceful manners, enjoyed her society, 
and looked forward with genuine pleasure to the 
coming winter. His situation with Lucy was 
painful to him, and he believed Eleanor’s presence 
would do much to remove restraint, and add to 
their mutual comfort. It had the contrary effect 
on Lucy; she felt a sense of depreciation when 
in the company of Miss Howard, that kept her 
almost wholly silent; while her heart was beat- 
ing with emotion, she preserved a cold exterior, 
that led Mordaunt to think her indifferent as him- 
self, to any better understanding between them. 
He had thought differently during their ride, but 
the impression produced then was slight in com- 
parison with the host of preconceived opinions 
and prejudices against her. He fell back on his 
first impressions easily—indeed, they had scarcely 
been stirred upon the surface—under the skilful 
guidance of Miss Howard 

The following letter from Eleanor to her mother, 
will explain her views :-— 


‘*My pear Mamma :—My journey was accom- 
plished in safety, and was as delightful as it could 
be, with a man whose ideas ranged from a stable 
to a dog-kennel. If the turnout had not been 
perfect, and my own appearance the most striking 
feature in it, I should have voted the bore too 
great for endurance. 

**T have found things in a curious state here. 
They are married, sure enough, and she is clearly 
mistress of the house and Mrs. Mordaunt—but a 
stranger to her husband. I incline to think some 
little relenting or tenderness was lighting up in 
his heart about the time of my arrival ; it died out 
for the want of aliment. Lucy is shy, timid, sen- 


sitive, and afraid of him; and what is more than 
all the rest, ioves him, although I am sure he has 
no suspicion of the truth. You would be aston- 
ished at her loveliness, but it varies with her feel- 
ings, and they are often unquiet. Her manners 
are constrained, and she is very silent. 

‘* Mordaunt is delighted to have me to chat 
with, and we enjoy one another, to her exclusien, 
I must confess. This does not strike him, as he 
has grown accustomed to their unsocial mode of 
life. I think she feels it. We do not often meet, 
excepting at meals or in the evening. I began 
matters with a high hand, to see how she would 
bear it; she yielded, and I gave her to understand 
I could manage my own afiairs without her inter- 
ference as hostess. She takes a hint readily, 
with a sudden flushing of the cheeks that shows 
she feels it. I suppose it is fear of Mordaunt, but 
she never makes any return of such favors, al- 
though there is a certain look about her which 
makes me sometimes fear she will. I do not 
quite understand her, I will confess ; with every- 
thing to distress and annoy her, I have yet seen 
her come from her own apartment with a counte- 
nance of peace that was almost gladness. Where 
can it spring from ? 

‘*If Mordaunt should divorce her—and I im- 
agine, under the circumstances, it would be an 
easy thing for him to do—it would certainly be a 
happy release for her. Edward told me her for- 
tune was large, and wholly under her own con- 
trol. What can induce her to live with him? 
Surely, dear mamma, it would be an act of charity 
to help this couple to a separation, and give poor 
Mordaunt an opportunity of choosing a wife better 
worthy of him than this simple child? Consider 
of it, and I am, in the mean time, your daughter, 

‘* E. Howarp.”’ 


Mrs. Mordaunt’s house was open to visitors to 
gratify Miss Howard, who was a little astonished 
to find Lucy had no difficulty in receiving them 
with ease and self-confidence. If Mordaunt had 
been present, it might have been different. His 
mornings were spent in his office: the view he 
received of affairs at home, and the coloring given 
to his mind, we will lay before our readers ina 
conversation that occurred some weeks after Miss 
Howard’s arrival. 

‘*If you are at leistre, Edward,’’ said that lady, 
‘*spend this evening with me. Your wife is at 
church ; she is as saintly as a Maintenon, and has 
left me without mercy, to my loneliness.’’ 

He smiled a little sadly as he put by his hat 
and cane, and moved to the table. ‘‘ Shall I read 
to you ?”’ he said. 

‘‘Yes; read to me. It is the first time you 
have done so since I came here.”’ 

He opened the book and read; when, after a 
time, he looked up to make some comment, he 
met the eyes of his cousin fixed with a look of 
tender interest upon him. ‘‘You are unhappy, 
Edward; I am sure you are! If it is so, tell me, 
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I entreat you:—no sister could feel a deeper in- 
terest in your welfare.’’ 

Mordaunt colored, and seemed displeased. 

‘* Forgive me, Edward, if I have gone too far,” 
she resumed; ‘‘ you know not how many bitter 
tears I have shed over the wreck of your happi- 
ness. How could you, Edward, oh! how could 
you marry this child? so unfitted for you—so 
unequal to you! It was madness!’’ The tears 
dropped from her eyes; she was, indeed, agitated 
from many causes. 

**It is strange you should ask,” said Mordaunt, 
bitterly. ‘‘ You know how I was fettered, forced 
into this match; and something of my past suffer- 
ing you know also; the whole of it is known to 
no human being. It was not my choice that we 
live together ; it is my judgment still we would be 
better apart,’’ he sighed deeply. 

** Why, then, do you live together, Edward ?”’ 

“* She thinks it best—and from a sense of duty, 
I believe. She suffers, too; it was her privilege 
as a woman to decide this point.’’ 

**I do not think she suaffers,’’ said Eleanor, in 
her gentlest tone; ‘‘ she looks satisfied—some- 
thing more, peaceful and happy. She has not 
sensibility to feel her position, or heart and mind 
to appreciate the worth of your affection.”’ 

Mordaunt’s brow contracted, and he sank 
deeper into the arm-chair, joining his hands over 
his forehead, to conceal, if possible, the gloomy 
feelings that struggled for expression. 

** Listen, Mordaunt,’’ said Eleanor; ‘‘ you have 
done your utmost to fulfil your father’s promise ; 
nature revolts at such horrible force-work. Re- 
lease yourself, and be happy !’’ 

Mordaunt looked up inastonishment. ‘‘ How?” 
he said. 

** By legal process,’’ she replied firmly. 

** Eleanor !”? 

She sat silent, with her eyes bent down, and a 
deep flush rising to her cheek. 

**T repeat it. You have the right—none will 
doubt the justice on your side.”’ 

“ You forget yourself strangely, Eleanor. I had 
better have broken the promise in the first in- 
stance, than having once married in conformity 
with it, resort to the unworthy act you have sug- 
gested. Let my father’s memory rest in peace, 
whatever his son may suffer. The odium of a 
public divorce shali at least never tarnish it !’’ 

Eleanor bent down her head upon her clasped 
hands, and appeared to weep. 

“‘T have been harsh,’’ said Mordaunt ; “forgive 
me ; I appreciate the motives that actuate you—I 
thank you for them. You are almost the only 
human being who has showed me sympathy. 
You are the only one to whom I have spoken 
on this painful subject. Say you forgive me, 
Eleanor ?”’ 

She extended her hand, and he raised it to his 
lips. They were both silent for a time. 

“If,’’ said Eleanor, at last—‘ if there was any 
hope in the future, I could feel comforted.”’ 
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“Perhaps there is,’’ said Mordaunt kindly; 
“ do not let us think of the future if it troubles you.”’ 

“Try and be happy yourself in the present.’’ 

“The present is full of annoyances,’’ said 
Eleanor, bitterly. ‘ Lucy is capricious, cold, and 
silent, without dignity of manner among her ser- 
vants; a child in her orders, an awkward and 
ill-bred child in her treatment of visitors. I am 
ashamed for her, though she is not ashamed for 
herself.’’ 

“You go very far, Eleanor—I fear you judge 
her harshly.’’ Mordaunt spoke gravely. 

“Perhaps I do,”’ she said earnestly; “I own I 
came here with my heart full of prejudice against 
her. Can you wonder that it was so, my more 
than friend, my brother? But I will struggle 
against them; I will try to win her friendship. I 
will look only on the bright side of her character, 
and if she has a warm true heart at the bottom of 
all this coldness—then, Mordaunt, she may yet 
be worthy of you!’’ 

She spoke so warmly, she looked so earnest, 
her dark eyes flashed so brightly, the color in her 
cheeks brought back the look of her youth, and 
so many recollections thronged fast into the heart 
of Mordaunt, that he did not see clearly. He 
thanked her with much emotion for the interest 
she took in his happiness, thought her feelings 
natural, and whatever might be the result, he 
would ever be grateful to her for the interest she 
had manifested. They were interrupted by the 
opening of the door, and the entrance of Lucy. 
She was surprised to see them there, as Mordaunt 
spent his evenings usually in his office. Eleanor 
rose up, and advanced to meet her. 

“Do join us, Mrs. Mordaunt ; your husband has 
been reading to me, and if you will listen, I will 
promise you a rich treat.”’ 

Lucy regarded her with a look of inexpressible 
contempt; she had met with a degree of insolence 
at this woman’s hand, that she had not yet learned 
to bear meekly. 

“T fear my joining you would be considered 
an intrusion,’’ she said proudly—‘“I came for a 
book I left here.’’ She lifted the one her husband 
had been reading, from the table. 

“Mr. Mordaunt has been reading that,’’ said 
Eleanor, courteously. 

“Take it by all means,’’ said Mordaunt, 
haughtily. “I insist upon your taking it, madam ; 
I shall not look at it again.”’ 

Lucy took it with a trembling hand and averted 
face, and instantly left the room. 

“I wonder,”’ said the hypocrite she left behind 
her, “if she hates me !’’ 

“* Say no more about her,’’ said Mordaunt, im- 
patiently ; ‘‘ we have had enough of her manners 
for one night. Let us talk of something more 
agreeable.”’ 

No woman was better qualified for such a task 
than Eleanor; “the hours flew by on angel 
wings,’’ but left a sting behind them! 

Does her character seem strange and unnatural, 
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my reader? It was but the working out of a 
false, and fearful system of parental nurture. 

Years agone, Ella Howard was a soft, fair baby 
who lay upon her mother’s knee, a gift from God. 
And He said, “train her up for me.’’ Ere her 
mind knew right from wrong, there was carried 
on the education of example. Gentle tones in- 
fluenced her, smiles called up a gladness in her 
young heart, and tears made her sad. Scenes of 
temper and strife at first terrified her, but as she 
grew in strength and boldness, they struck an 
answering chord in her bosom. Then, when the 
mother should have watched and pruned, and led 
her gently and patiently in the path of self-denial, 
taught her how to struggle and to overcome—the 
world claimed her! She forgot her duties in its 
pleasures—the higher and better nature of her 
child sank under evil influences; she ripened into 
womanhood with uncurbed temper, and a strong 
and selfish will. With limited means, she entered 
upon a career of gayety. What a struggle it 
was! What an amount of suffering was com- 
pressed into the ten years of her past life! How 
did her soul sicken with envy, and darken with 
malignant passion. And now, at thirty, she was 
a disappointed woman, unmarried when she had 
staked so much upon the chance, her mother 
deeply involved in debt on her account chiefly, 
and in whose privations she must ‘eventually 
share. 

Liberal as Mordaunt had already been to them, 
she dreaded he should know how reckless their 
course had been. Her last hope—her only hope, 
she felt it—she scarcely named aloud in words to 
herself, but she thought and pondered much upon 
it. It seemed so easy,so probable, that Mordaunt 
would eventually divorce his wife —and then? 
why, then, he would marry her, the only woman 
he had ever loved. She could not, of course, 
know Mordaunt’s feelings towards herself; 
neither could she comprehend the integrity and 
uprightness of his truly honorable mind. 

And now turn we to “our Lucy;’’ the world 
is dark around her at this moment, and with it all 
is self-reproach. She had spoken proudly, and 
in her sense of insult had forgotten her husband's 
feelings. It was hard for Lucy to bear the sys- 
tem of petty persecution maintained against her 
by Miss Howard. That very day that lady had 
so far forgotten every womanly sympathy, as to 
taunt Lucy with the fact of her being only the 
nominal mistress of her house, and in presence of 
two of her servants. Her words were sharp, and 
sank like arrows into a heart too sore for such a 
wound from a sister’s hand. Lucy regarded with 
contempt her advances in the evening ; knew she 
was a hypocrite, and as such she would have no 
communion with her. But she felt conscious of 
an angry and bitter spirit in her own bosom :— 
‘“*When He was reviled, he reviled not again ;’’ 
and far off as she was from any approach to Him, 
he was yet her pattern, her bright exemplar, and 
she felt little of his spirit. Lucy wept, and 
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sought to look into her own heart with more 
faithfulness than she had done of late. She had 
been less patient since Eleanor came, less watch- 
ful of herself, not so willing to give it all up into 
her Heavenly Father’s hand, and patiently wait 
his will. She saw clearly, through that long and 
lonely night, and she prayed earnestly, as one 
who needed help. Lucy was orphaned, and she 
met her trials without human sympathy; yet her 
spirit sank not, but grew stronger—not for con- 
flict, but to bear in patience all His will. 


“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 


When, next morning, Lucy entered the break- 
fast-room, she found Miss Howard alone. 

She said, “‘ good morning’’ sweetly—for, from 
the heart, she had forgiven this enemy. 

“IT am glad your humor has changed,”’ said 
Miss Howard, sneeringly ; “last night you would 
have turned me out of doors, if your power had 
equalled your inclination, which, fortunately, is 
not the case.”’ 

Lucy colored deeply, but made no reply. She 
took a book in her hand, and thought, as she 
gazed on its pages—‘‘ If I could only gain courage 
to tell my husband the truth—he cannot know 
how this woman tramples upon me—I am sure 
he would not permit it. He thinks, too, I would 
not listen to his reading. Oh! if I dared open 
my heart to him.”’ 

Mordaunt entered, and they sat down to break- 
fast. He spoke coldly to Lucy, and said but 
little to Eleanor; the sober second thought of 
morning did not satisfy him with regard to her 
conduct. 

When their silent meal was over, a servant 
entered to say, Miss Howard's dress-maker was 
in her room, and wished to see her. Eleanor 
lingered a few moments, hoping Lucy would go; 
but as she did not, she left the room, leaving the 
husband and wife together. 

Lucy made a great effort—‘‘I have to beg,’’ 
she said, hurriedly, ‘‘ you will forgive my refusal 
to hear you read last night’’— 

‘“‘T desire no apologies,’’ said Mordaunt, inter- 
rupting her; “if they are due to any one, it is to 
the lady who has just left the room.’’ 

“‘ No, sir,’’ said Lucy, gaining courage, “ not to 
her. If you knew all, you would not say so. For 
yourself, I deeply regret anything that bore even 
the appearance of unkindness on my part.”’ 

Mordaunt bowed, looked displeased, and made 
no reply. 

“You judge me harshly,’’ said Lucy, in tones 
of great distress. ‘‘Oh! that you could see me 
but for a single moment free from the prejudices 
you cherish against me !’’ 

She rose to go. 

“You will allow me to say,’’ said Mordaunt, 
with cold distinctness, ‘“‘that such language is 
unpleasant to me—and to remind you of the un- 
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derstanding there was between us, when I con- 
sented to live with you. You have no claim upon 
me as regards my feelings or preferences, and I 
hope this is the last scene of the kind to which I 
shall be subjected.’’ 

He did not see her face—it was turned from 
him. She hurried from the room—she longed 
for air, for help. There was a tightness about 
her throat, and a sense of suffocation and faint- 
ness that was distressing to her. She went out 
of the hall door that led into the garden; she 
sank down on a seat, murmuring, almost uncon- 
sciously, “ Will it be Forever ! 
Shall I yet live through years of this suffering !’’ 
She did not weep; a dry sob choked her utter- 
ance. It was not a voice that spoke, yet words 
came to her burdend heart— 


so forever? 


“Christ leads us through no darker way 
Than he went through before; 
He that in God’s kingdom comes, 

Must enter 


“True,’’ she said, “true!’’ and the tears 
gushed down as the gentle rain of summer. 
Lucy took up her cross meekly, albeit with a 
sorrowing spirit. A suspicion had entered her 
mind that Mordaunt meant to drive her from his 
house, and used Miss Howard as an instrument; 
it was very dreadful, and she turned away from it 
in horror. The next day Lucy went to Mrs. El- 
licott; she found her alone, sewing. 

‘* Dear Mrs. Eliicott,’’ she said, eagerly, ‘‘ I am 
so glad to have you to myself. Will yougive me 
an hour? I want a little council.’’ 

“Two of them, my darling, if you wish it. 
Now, tell me what is in your heart this morning ; 
you look grave enough to make me think it 
trouble, if I did not know you were too busy to 
grieve severely.’’ 

The kind, loving tones of Mrs. Ellicott cheered 
Lucy. 

She smiled, ‘“‘I believe that is what ails me; I 
have nothing to do—not active employment, I 
mean; I came to you this morning to find it for 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Ellicott put her arm around her, and 
kissed her tenderly. Overcome by this little act 
of affection, Lucy clasped her arms around the 
neck of her friend, and wept. Mrs. Ellicott held 
her closely, and passed her hand caressingly over 
the beautiful head that lay on her bosom ; but she 
did not interrupt this burst of grief. When Lucy 
was silent, she said, cheerfully, ‘‘I have work on 
hand for you now, my child, and I mean to keep 
you so active, you will not have time to think of 
sorrow. Look here.’’ She lifted the corner of 
her basket; it was filled with coarse garments 
ready for making up. “I will lend you a thimble, 
and you shall help me this morning; and then we 
will pay a visit to the family for whom they are 
intended.”’ 

Lucy began readily; and although at first 
silent, Mrs. Ellicott succeeded in winning her 
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attention and interest in several families, whose 
wants had recently attracted her own notice. No 
further allusion was made to Lucy’s suffering. 
Mrs. Ellicott knew enough of her painful history 
to sympathize deeply with her, but she did not 
think such knowledge was any warrant for press- 
ing into Lucy’s confidence. She saw that activity 
would lighten her sorrow; to guide that activity 
into wise and useful channels, was to her a de- 
lightful task. 

Lucy learned readily ; she entered with earnest- 
ness into the benevolent plans of Mrs Ellicott— 
and who can tell the benefit it was to her? Her 
step grew lighter, and her eye brightened as of 
old; and many a soft, low tone of song escaped 
her, in the peace of a fully occupied mind. 

‘** Your wife looks as happy as any of us,”’ said 
Miss Howard to Mordaunt, as they stood together 
by the fire, watching Lucy’s rapid fingers as they 
moved over a piece of work. 

Mordaunt made no reply. ‘‘ She looks happy 
and beautiful too,” he thought; ‘‘and if she 
lack the sensibility of a higher nature than her 
own, at least she is saved from its suffering.”’ 

He sighed heavily, moved over to the table 
where Lucy sat, and lifted a book from it. She 
heard the sigh, and ventured to look up; she met 
his glance. He smiled upon her; he had not done 
so since their ride together. 

‘* What do you find to employ you so busily ?”’ 

**I love to work,’’ said Lucy, laughingly, and 
rolling it up; ‘‘ I am the happier for it.’’ 

‘*T should not think you were ever otherwise 
than happy,’? said Mordaunt. 

Lucy’s bright eyes were dimmed with tears ; 
reproach and pain mingled in the glance she bent 
upon him. It troubled him; he wished for a 
moment then, to read a page in the history of her 
hidden life. He doubted if she were so happy as 
he had thought her; but this slight emotion of 
interest soon passed away ; neither did it influence 
materially the prevailing sentiments of his mind 
towards her. He was unconscious of the power 
Miss Howard exercised over himself and in his 
household. He would have been inexpressibly 
shocked had he known the system of petty per- 
secution she maintained against Lucy. She con- 
trolled the servants at her pleasure, in his name. 
She had contrived the dismissal of Lucy's old 
and faithful gardener; and, as spring advanced, 
she had made such changes and alterations in the 
garden as threatened nearly to destroy it. Lucy 
staggered under this accumulation of evils; her 
authority. was disregarded in the hceusehold, and 
her husband made complaint of annoyances which 
it was not in her power to remove. The convic- 
tion haf strengthened in her mind, that Mordaunt, 
aware of Miss Howard’s conduct, permitted it 
that she might leave him. 

She began to think it would be better for her 
to go—had she not already done all that could be 
asked of her? 

One day Mordaunt came in from the garden 
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with a look of anger, which his face but rarely 


wore. He found Miss Howard alone in the 
parlor. 
‘* Where is Mrs. Mordaunt, Eleanor? There 


is terrible work going on in the garden; it will 
be utterly ruined if it is not put a stop to. That 
beautiful arbor of roses is torn up by the roots, 
and the stupid gardener says Mrs. Mordaunt 
ordered it. I don’t understand why she did so, 
when it went up in the first instance under her 
direction.” 

‘* Under the old gardener’s, you mean ; 
that beautified the 


it was 
his taste, not your wife’s, 
garden. 
the present gardener in everything; he has com- 
plained to me repeatedly, and unless you give 
absolute orders that she shall not interfere, your 
poor mother’s garden will be a perfect ruin.” 

Mordaunt’s eyes flashed fire; he left the room 
under the influence of the strongest excitement, 
and in the hall, met Lucy. 

‘* Allow me to detain you one moment,”’ he 
said, with difficulty restraining himseif within 
the bounds of common civility. ‘‘I am exces- 
sively dissatisfied with your alterations in the 
garden; I beg, madam, you will let it alone, or 
your senseless folly will destroy it.’’ 

Lucy made no defence. She only felt he joined 
with Miss Howard in heaping upon her insult and 
injury. She shrank from his angry countenance 
as he approached her, and when he ceased speak- 
ing, she instantly left his presence. 

The next day Lucy wrote :— 


‘* Mr. Morvaunr:—I believe I have done all 
and borne all, that can reasonably be demanded 
of me to fulfil my marriage vow. No good can 
come of my bearing this bitter burden any longer, 
and it is my wish to go with Dr. and Mrs. Ellicott 
to England for two years. 
that time, you desire me to return to your house, 
I shall feel bound to do so—not otherwise. Per- 
haps I have done wrong to force myself upon 
you ; my motives were good, and I have been the 
greatest suflerer. 
you have no objection to make. 

“Lucy Morpavunt.” 


Mordaunt wrote a few words in answer, expres- 
sive of his approbation and consent. Lucy drop- 
ped some tears over the first lines she had ever re- 
ceived from him; but her feelings towards him had 
changed ; her heart was chilled into indifference ; 
the prospect of change was pleasant to her; the 
sufferings of a life seemed to have gathered them- 
selves into the brief point of time she had spent 
under Mordaunt’s roof. 

The astonishment of Eleanor was unbounded 
as her indignation, when she heard that Lucy was 
going. 
bear wrong so meekly, would turn at last and act 
for herself. She saw at a glance that Mordaunt’s 
house could be no home for her, if his wife were 


She never supposed that one who would 
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She goes contrary to the judgment of 


If, at the expiration of 


I will leave in three days, if 
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gone. ‘‘She had digged the pit,” and she saw 
she had fallen into it: truly they were scorpion 
stings that lashed her—‘‘ envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness!’’ 

Days and weeks went on in their silent flight 
and Lucy trod the shores of Old England. She 
met a welcome there that caused her young heart 
to beat with the joy of its early gladness. 

Her uncle’s family received her with kindness, 
that a longer acquaintance ripened into affection. 
In such a genial atmosphere she gained confi- 
dence in herself, and the many nameless charms 
that much intercourse with good society imparts. 
They traveled with her for many months; the 
rest of the time she spent with them at home. 
Dr. and Mrs. Ellicott, who had visited many of 
the principal points of attraction with Lucy, joined 
her for a few weeks before their return to America. 
And now we will leave her, happier than she has 
been since her sad marriage, but unable in any 
present enjoyment wholly to forget the past. Let 
us turn to Mordaunt as Lucy leit him. 

Miss Howard suggested something of her 
mother’s coming to preside over his household, 
but Mordaunt was insensible to her hints; he 
liked his cousin better than his aunt, but would 
not endure ‘the latter for the sake of the former. 
He spoke of her going as a matter of course, but 
she lingered on for two weeks after Lucy's de- 
parture. One morning, Mrs. Bolton entered the 
breakfast-room, where Mr. Mordaunt was sitting, 
and told him she wished to give up her situation, 
and hoped he would provide himself with another 
housekeeper. Mordaunt dropped his paper in 
astonishment. 

‘* Mrs. Bolton, is it possible you ean think of 
leaving me? ‘Thirty years you have lived in our 
family, and will you now go?”’ 

‘* Yes, thirty years have I lived with mother 
and son, and it is hard on me to go away; but I 
cannot stay in the same house with Miss How- 
ard: I would not have been here now if Mrs. 
Mordaunt had not made the best of our troubles. 
She was an angel to bear all she did—and I am 
little like her, as everybody knows.”’ 

She drew her hand over her eyes, and was 
silent. Mordaunt walked across the room, and sat 
down beside her. 

‘‘ There is something in all this I do not under- 
stand,’’ he said. ‘* What can Miss Howard have 
done to grieve or offend you? And what do you 
mean by saying Mrs. Mordaunt had much to 
bear ?”’ 

‘‘It is not my business to speak, sir; and if 
you have not seen for yourself, you will not be- 
The first hour Miss Howard 
stepped her foot over your threshold, she made 
herself mistress, and she treated your wife like a 
dog —like a dog, indeed! J could not bring my- 
self to wring the heart of a dog as she has done 
that of my dear young lady, every day they were 
together. But God will remember her for it; she 
may live to be homeless herself, and be driven 


lieve my telling. 


- 
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out among strangers, because there was no place 
for her among her own !”’ 

She uttered the last words with the emphasis of 
strong feelings; the tears were on her flushed 
cheek, and mingled grief and indignation were in 
her truthful and sincere countenance. ‘The pent 
up emotions of her warm heart had found vent, 
neither did she much restrain herself. She felt her 
master as much to blame as Miss Howard. Mor- 
daunt seemed greatly agitated. He desired her to 
go with him to the library, where they would be 
free from interruption. Mrs. Bolton followed his 
rapid steps, wondering where all this would lead 
to. She began to think something was wrong. 

** Now, Mrs. Bolton,’’ he said, locking the door, 
‘*we are alone. You have said things you must 
unsay, or substantiate. 


truth, but do not let prejudice color it in this in- 


I have confidence in your 


stance ; you cannot know how much depends upon 
it. Tell me all you have seen, all you have heard, 
and tell it truly, as you must answer it to God.”’ 

‘*T will, sir,” she said; ‘‘ and if you really 
did not know how it was with the tender heart 
God gave you to watch over, it will be hard for 
you to hear. I know how the marriage was forced 
on you; still it was a bitter thing to humble her in 
the dust as you did, and let that proud woman 
trample her under her foot.’’ 

‘*She did not dare!” said Mordaunt through 
his clenched teeth; ‘‘ she did not'’—he checked 
himself. ‘‘Go on, Mrs. 
point, and begin at the beginning 

She did; and such a tale as she poured into the 
ears of her astounded listener, it would be hard 
for us to repeat. Keen, shrewd. observant, 
holding a place above that of a servant, having 


Bolton; speak to the 


>? 


the advantage of some education, and of being 
much in contact with her superiors, she was far 
from being incompetent to the task. All her 
womanly sympathies had been enlisted for Lucy ; 
and although she told the story in her own way, 
with love for her mistress, and strong dislike to 
Miss Howard manifest in every word, it sounded 
like truth to her agitated auditor. ‘I'he veil lified; 
there were corroborating circumstances that flash- 
ed like lightning on his mind. He felt it true, and 
his distress was unspeakable. He remembered 
the sufferer was mild, gentle, uncomplaining; 
and under his roof, beneath his very eye, this 
oppression had gone on, and he had stretched 
forth no hand to help her. He groaned in abso- 
lute agony. 

Mrs. Bolton softened :—‘‘ If it will comfort you 
to know it, Mr. Mordaunt, I can tell you she for- 
gave you everything. 
away, I overheard her praying for you; and it 
is my belief, that is how she came to forgive you. 
She spoke so long and earnest, as if her heart 
was in it; and she did not remember any unkind- 
ness then, I know. 
you, I often wondered how you could keep so 
cold and stern like; she had a sweet young face, 
too, as ever gladdened a mother’s heart, though 


The night before she went 


She did so much to please 
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father and mother she had none to care for her. 
I used to think she thought of that sometimes; 
‘Our Father!’ she seemed to 
feel a kind of nearness to Him. And He was 
near to her, or she could not have smiled her 
patient smile on us, as she always did when we 


when she said 


went in to her room morning and evening. Her 
heart was heavy with it all, though; I never 
heard her sing before she went away, and she 
never laughed when I tried to cheer her up, but 
she always turned what I said into something for 
And if I 


love God better now than I used to do, I owe it 


my good, in her gentle, tender way. 


ail to her.”’ 

She lifted her streaming eyes to heaven with a 
look of After a few moments, she 
said—‘* You have only my word against that of 
Miss How ird. You know tl 


faithful and truthfal 


gratitude. 


iat I have been 





in the thirty years that I have 
I think, too, you believe 


served your family. 
} } 


me; but send tor the old gardener—he has a situa- 
ion in this square—qyestion him, and you will 
find he has suspicions as well as myself. Before 
he left, he asked me if he should go to you and 
mak mplaint. I told him he might as well 
save himself the labor, for Miss Howard's will 


was law, and if she said ‘‘go’’"—go he must. I 


thought so then, sir, but I believe the truth, 


spoken sooner, might have kept Mrs. Mordaunt 


among us. Nobody will love her over there, as 


we love her here. I was with her much, and I 


} 


know her suffering, and how she bore it, and 
} 


t 


the hearts she made glad with her goodness. 
— May God bring it back again on her own head 
in blessings!*? She rose up to go; ‘‘ shall I send 


for the gardener ?”’ she said, in her usual quiet and 
] 


respectful tone. ‘‘] will send him to you without 


saying one word to him myself. 
Mordaunt gave assent, and she left the room. 
We cannot adequately convey any idea of his 


4 ol 1 
suflering ; a just and right-minded man, his whole 


nature revolted from the injustice and cruelty 
meted out to Lucy. He felt the keenest self-re- 


proach and shame, that he had been, through his 


prejudices, deceived, imposed upon, made almost 


a partner in this iniquity. A revulsion of feeling, 


as regarded Lucy, swept over his mind with 


mighty force. A warm gush of tenderness filled 


his heart with an irrepressible desire to compen- 
. 
sate for all her past sufferings. He was inter- 


rupted in his reflections by a knock at the door, 
and the gardener entere d. Mordaunt receive d him 
kindly, and asked if he would return to his 
service, expressing regret at his dismissal. 


I'he old man respectfully declined, and when 
Mr. Mordaunt pressed the reason, he said he 
could not serve under Miss Howard. 
She cannot possibly have anything to do with 
the garden,’ said Mordaunt. 

‘* Yes she has, sir; she always contradicted 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s orders, and used your name as 


her authority. She bade me do things that would 
spoil the garden, and when I refused, was dis- 
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pleased with me, and then I was dismissed. The 
new man has done more mischief than three years 
of care can bring round again. It was hard to 
see all one’s trouble go for nothing, but I did not 
care on my own account. I saw Mrs. Mordaunt 
cry like a child over the arbor of roses that cost 
us both so much pains and care. I would rather 
bear trouble than see the old master’s daughter 
feel it—it’s little she was used to it in his time.”’ 

Mordaunt was much distressed. ‘‘ You must 
come to me again,’’ he said; ‘*‘ Miss Howard 
leaves my house immediately. You must make 
this garden as Mrs. Mordaunt wished to have it; 
and, my good fellow, spare neither money nor 
labor on the arbor of roses: if she ever returns 
to us, let her find it as she first arranged it.’’ 

The old man promised joyfully. ‘‘ I’ll make it 

uch a place, Mr. Mordaunt, as her little foot has 
never trod in old England !"’ 

I do not mean to inflict upon my reader the 
scene between Miss Howard and Mordaunt. She 
met his wrath and scorn with taunt and defiance. 
—‘‘I despise you,’’ were her parting words; 
‘and your baby wife will do the same, for you 
have turned her love into contempt, and if you 
seek to win it, you will find it as I tell you.”’ 

So they parted, and they met no more. Her 
unhonored and unloved ; 
a mischief-maker, in the pleasant places by the 
hearth-side she found no room; without friends, 
respect or affection, the sun of Eleanor Howard's 
life set in deep darkness. As she had sown, so 
she reaped. Evil was meted out to her for evil, 
upon the 


course was downward, 


and malignant passions pressed sore 
heart that had cherished them. 

Now, our reader, we will fancy two iong years 
are flown—two years and more, for Lucy landed 
on her native shore ‘‘ in the leafy month of June. 
She is at the hotel, and Mordaunt, who has just 
arrived in his own carriage, is shaking hands with 


” 


Dr. Ellicott, and begging permission to see Mrs. 
Mordaunt alone. The Doctor, like a wise man, 
asked no questions, but leads him to their parlor, 
and sends a message to Lucy that her husband 
wishes to see her. I will not say her heart did 
not beat a little more quickly when she heard it, 
yet she looked calm, and her slightly deepened 
color subsided into its usual tinge before she 
reached the door. Mordaunt was so surprised at 
her appearance, that he neither moved nor spoke. 
Pale, suffering, dressed in deep mourning, she 
had dweit in his mind since her absence—but 
this lady was richly clad; health and beauty 
were in her fine expressive face and now fully 
developed form, and her somewhat stately man- 
ners were little like those of the young shrinking 
girl he had made his wife. ‘* Can this be Lucy ?”’ 
was his almost involuntary exclamation. 

‘*Am I so altered, then?’’ she said, gently, 
surprised at his emotion. He took the hand she 
extended, and held it in both his own; she with- 
drew it, not unkindly, but naturally—there was 
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no answering sympathy in her heart. He felt it 
deeply ; for many moments he sat silently by her 
side, unable to speak. 

‘*T have wronged you, Lucy,’’ he said, at 
length, ‘‘and have much to say in explanation; 
but first, will you tell me truly if there was ever a 
time when you regarded me with interest and 
affection ?"’ 

She sighed—‘‘ Once—there was.”’ 

‘* Once '!—Oh, Lucy! Yet I knew it must be 
s0.—T hat love died out for want of aliment ?’’ 

She seemed troubled. ‘‘I am afraid it was so,’’ 
she said, sadly. 

‘* Through me you have suffered deeply, Lucy ; 
yet I sometimes hope, when I tell you all, your 
gentle heart will forgive it freely. Self-reproach 
has made my sorrow agony, and I do not feel as 
if I ever could forgive myself.’’ 

He took her hand, and this time it lay quiet in 
He began far back his sad recital, when 
first his father told him she must be his wife. He 
made her understand how it was; he laid bare the 
workings of his mind through ali the period of 
their after intercourse; he dwelt with shame and 
remorse on Miss Howard’s influence over him, 
and the unworthy ends for which she used it. He 
had always loved her as a sister, did not believe 
her capable of a seriously wrong action; was 
blinded as to her real character. As regarded her 
actual intercourse with Lucy, he was an absolute 
stranger to every part of it. She would do him 
the justice to believe that ?’’ 

Yes—she did him that justice. 

‘* When the whole story of her baseness came 
to my knowledge, I can scarcely tell you how I 
felt, Lucy. 
against her, there was warm, gushing tenderness 
for yourself—pity, sympathy, admiration by turns 
filled my heart. I loved you then, and have loved 
you ever since, my sweet Lucy; and if you will 
forgive the past, your old feelings may return for 
one who is unworthy, I know, but who will be 
so deeply, truly grateful for your love!” 

Lucy’s head was bent down; he could not see 
She said, so low, he could just hear 


eee 


his own. 


Over every emotion of indignation 


her face. 
the words, 

‘* Why did you never write me this ?”’ 

‘* Because I dare not, Lucy. I could not intrude 
my remorse upon the only time of tranquillity you 
had enjoyed since you had known me. I had not 
the courage, lest you should write me what you 
would not say, if I could succeed in making you 
understand how it had been with me from the 
first. I have lived upon this single hope, that you 
would forgive, and suffer me to try and win the 
love that is now so precious to me.” 

He bent his head over the little hand he held, 
and raised it to his lips; Lucy felt his tears upon 
it. She could not restrain her own. Mordaunt 
saw it was so; he drew her gently to him. 

‘‘ The past is forgiven, Lucy—is it not sot” 

** All forgiven !’’ 

‘* And you will go home with me, where your 
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gentle presence will impart a gladness I have not 
known for years ?’’ 

I do not know that the yes was spoken audibly, 
but the husband was well satisfied with the an- 
swer. 

The evening after their arrival at home, Lucy 
stole quietly out into the garden. All around her, 
were the labors of those who loved her, and had 
so longed for her return. Was this, indeed, the 
home she had left so eagerly? How warm and 
true had been the welcome that greeted her! She 
laid her cheek against the clustering roses, that 
literally covered the beautiful bower she had 
reared, seen destroyed, yet saw blooming again, 
and murmured—‘‘ Can it all be true ?”’ 

** Yes, all, my Lucy; and more than you have 
yet heard.’’ She turned her silently to that dear 
husband, whose protecting arm was around her; 
but her heart was too full for words. ‘‘I have 
not told you before that the full measure of your 
happiness might reach you in our own home. 
When you came out, | followed, that I might tell 
you we are one in a far deeper and truer sense 
than you have yet thought of.”’ 

Lucy started, as a suspicion of the joyful truth 
entered her mind. 
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‘He has opened mine eyes that I see won- 
drous things out of His law !’’—said Mordaunt, 
gently. 

She understood it all. 
nothing in comparison with this; now they were, 
indeed, one—not for time that might end with 
another day, but for eternity. She looked up with 
tearful eyes, in her deep thankfulness, and thought 
of—*‘ All the way which He had led her!’’ She 
remembered then, what trials had done for her— 
for him ; blessed influences had come with them, as 
the early and the latter rains upon the thirsty earth, 
to enrich and beautify. She felt it was so, and 
her heart was silent before that Great Being who 
worketh out such wondrous ends through such 
means. 

My reader, who has followed with me this story 
to the end, shall we not bear patiently, and go 
on meekly in our appointed way, trusting ever- 
more to the love that meteth out all our trials? 
Shall we not leave judgment with Him, and repine 
Shall we not 


Other happiness was as 


not, though the burden be heavy ? 
hope on when the day is darkest, until earthly 
struggles pass away in life, and light, and immor- 
tality ! 





THE TALE OF A LOCK OF 


HAIR. 


BY MARGARET. 


Wrrnr an open casket lay 
Two little locks of hair; 

The one was silvered o’er and gray, 
The other bright and fair. 


A little taper o’er them shed 
Its faint and glimmering ray, 
And to the withered lock it said 
“Oh! why art thou so gray ’” 


Then it answered the taper, “Oh! happy art thou 

Whose life is a beam that is fading e’en now; 

For sorrow and age cast a gloom o’er the heart; 

They are blest who in youth to the calm grave depart! 

Then listen to me, and [ll tell in a tale 

That the heart’s dearest hopes, when they’re gained, often 
fail. 

To make that heart happy who hath them secure, 

Oh! life hath a bitter drop nothing can eure! 


“T once was a ringlet of pure wavy gold, 

And the forehead I shaded is now still and cold. 

All its beauty had gone e’er she laid down to die, 

For sorrow and tears wil! soon dim the bright eye; 

And the burning and aching of her weary brow 

Changed the bright golden curl to the gray lock I'm 
now; 

But the eyes are now closed, and the aching is gone, 

And the lady now rests in her last peaceful home.” 


“But whose,” asked the taper, “is this lock of hair 
That lieth beside thee all waveless and fair?” 


“ Ah, that was her sister’s,” replied the gray lock ; 

“In the glery of youth, like some fair flower, she died 

*Twas a plague among mortals, called Love, broke her 
heart; 

And the thought it was hopeless, but sharpened the dart; 

For the knight that she loved, made her sister his bride, 

And her secret she hid, and then faded and died. 

Ah! well I remember her, death-like and pale, 

Like a sweet April blossom crushed down by the hail, 

And the fair veiny lids that fell o'er the blue eye, 

As a soft fleecy cloud in a blue summer sky. 

And thus, as she lay, from her fair brow they ’reft 

This pale little tress; ‘tis the all that is left, 

To tell of a beauty, that long hath been clay— 

I must hasten my tale, for thy light fades away. 

She was mourned. for her spirit was gentle and kind, 

And many a friend had her heart left behind. 

And with their true sorrow they hallowed her tomb, 

And planted gay flowers there to banish the gloom. 

But the lady who lived now no longer was gay, 

And the light from her dark eye soon faded away, 

For the knight that she loved, had grown careless and 
cold 

As we ringlets would tire of a gem that grew old. 

Her heart had been bounding with hopes bright and fair, 

But now it was loaded with deepest despair ; 

And she longed for a rest in the calm silent tomb, 

For neglected and mournful she nurtured her gloom. 

But it was not in vain that her lonely heart mourned, 

For, midst her deep anguish, a lesson she learned— 

That not upon earth is true happiness given, 

But fadeless and bright are the treasures of heaven.” 








THE TREASURY. 


TO THE SUN-DIAL, 
Under the window of the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Tuov silent herald of Time's ceaseless flight! 
Say, couldst thou speak, what warning voice were 
thine? 
Shade, who canst only show how others shine! 
Dark, sullen witness of resplendent iight! 
In day’s broad glare, and when the noontide bright 
Of laughing Fortune sheds the ray divine, 
Thy ready favors cheer us—but decline 
The clouds of morning and the gloom of night. 
Yet are thy counsels faithful, just and wise ; 
They bid us seize the moments as they pass, 
Snatch the retrieveless sunbeam as it flies, 
Nor lose one sand of Liife’s revolving glass; 
Aspiring sull, with energy sublime, 
By virtuous deeds to give Erernrry to Trg. 


WASHINGTON. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Great were the hearts, and strong the minds, 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair, broad Empire, State with State. 


And deep the gladness of that hour, 
When, as the auspicious task was done, 
In solemn trust the sword of power 
Was given to glory’s unspoiled son. 


That noble race is gone; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set, 
But the bright links those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shal! extend the elastic chain, 
And bind, in everlasting peace, 


State after State, a mighty train. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


Wuo are the sel(-educated? The great mass of man- 
kind. Wh 
man to discharge his obligations toward his MakER—and, 


atis education? That which best enables a 





therefore, toward himself and his fellow man. 


rried by this standard, what becomes of what is called 


Who are the Who the 


And what are they good for, in comparison 


education? liberally educated ? 
learned? 
with the great mass of the wneducaied, as they are called, 
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who constitute the people; who build our cities, and 
cover the sea with ships; who span our rivers with 
bridges and pile up our fortifications and our temples; 
who print our books and our newspapers, and scatter 
abroad upon the four winds of Heaven the seed of em- 
pire, and the imperishable dust out of which the nations 
shall hereafier spring, and the wilderness blossom like a 
rose? 

But most of the men who do these great things, are of 
the So say the world—the educated and 
the uneducated alike. What, then, is education? Is it 
an imperfect knowledge of Greek and Latin, of He- 
Is it a profound acquaintance with 
the morals and metres of Latin verse? Or a familiarity 
with circles and lines and angles, amounting, perhaps, 
to a speaking acquaintance with the higher mathematics, 
which, after all, are wanted by the few, upon very few 
occasions in life, while that which is learned by the 
great mass of the uneducated in the shape of a trade, or 
a business, may be matter of life and death to millions, 
and of constant application every day in the year—and 
In a word—is it Law, Physic, 


uneducated. 


brew and Chaldee ? 


every hour in the day? 
or Divinity? 

Let us not be understood as speaking irreverently of 
learning—whatever it may be; for all learning has its 
use: of science, in whatever shape it may present itself 
—for all science, whatever it may be at first, becomes at 
lasta household servant, and a most faithful drudge to 
the poorest and the neediest; of Law, Physic, or Di- 
vinity—for all have their uses, and are to be held in re- 
verence. 

But what we do wish to be understood as saying, is 
this. Let us not mistake the relative importance of hu- 
inan acguisition. Let us not look upon that knowledge, 
or that wisdom, or that experience, without which so- 
ciety could not be held together; without which we 
could not live for a day—the knowledge and wisdom 
and experience of the mechanic and the farmer, the fish- 
erman or the sailor, as worthless in comparison with 
that other knowledge, and wisdom and experience, 
without which the great mass of mankind have always 
got along very comfortably, and always will—the know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, of prosody and philosophy, 
and what is called political economy. Why call those 
the educated—who would starve to-morrow if they were 
cast upon their resources, in a strange land? Those, the 
uneducated, who could support themselves and their 
families anywhere, the sum of whose knowledge is self- 
reliance instead of helplessness—hearty and generous 
self-confidence instead of self-distrust? 

But again. Who are the self-educated? All who are 
distinguished—for al! such must have taught themselves 
more than they were ever taught by others: all who 
educate themselves in any way, to any extent, whether 
in college or out—at the work-bench or the dissecting- 
table—at the printer's press or the forge. And he is the 
best educated man—whether self-educated or not—who 
has best understood his obligations to his Maker and 
HIMSELF—and best employed a’! the faculties—not a part 
only, but all the faculties wherewith God has endowed 
him—in other words, the MAN who is most of a man 
through life, and who, whether he have one talent or a 
thousand talents, buries none of them in a napkin. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 
BY REV. PRESIDENT BEECHER. 


In a historical account of wars, the most remarkable 
occurrences only are mentioned, and those battles de- 
seribed from which important consequences resulted, 
while skirmishes, or acts of individual enterprise, how- 
ever marked by courage, are generally unknown. It 
thus of necessity happens, that whilst philosophical cor- 
rectness of outline is secured, the dramatic interest of 
the narrative is lost. An outline, however philosophi- 
eal, is but the unfinished sketch of a landscape; it pre- 
sents little to arrest the eye or toexcite the feelings. But 
complete it, array the trees in robes of green, scatter 
elouds over the blue surface of the sky, let flocks graze 
im the meadows, and man cultivate the fields, let ships 
float down the smooth rivers to the sea, and the waves 
of the dark ocean dash on the shores, and we regard the 
picture with delight. In the following narrative, it is my 
design minutely to sketch an incident of the Revolution- 
ary war. 

The subject of the narrative I frequently saw in my 
youthful days, and as I write, his venerable form rises 
vividly before my mind. I received the narrative from 
one who heard it from his own mouth, and soon after I 
committed it to writing. Farther than this, I cannot 
vouch for its truth. I will, however, add that I know of 
no reason to doubt its correctness. However this may 
be, it is enough for me if I faithfully perform all that I 
have undertaken—that is, to tell the story as "t was told 
to me. 

After the retreat of Washington from Long Island, and 
the evacuation of New York, those places were wholly 
in the power of the British. 
gloom over the minds of such as were interested in the 
welfare of the nation. Many were gredlly discouraged, 
and almost ceased to hope for success. Circumstances 
were, indeed, very unpromising. New York is the key 
to the Sound, and the possession of that place, together 
with Long Island, left the whole adjacent coast at their 
mercy. The British, afler occupying the Island, erected 
on it a fort, nearly opposite to Saybrook, which was used 
as a depot for stores and provisions for the army. 

There was at that time stationed in Connecticut, a 
regiment of select soldiers, who were reserved for ha- 
zardous exploits. They were under the command of a 
colonel, who was a man of undaunted courage, and un- 
common energy and decision. He was highly esteemed 
by Washington. He watched atientively the motions of 
the enemy, and procured all the information he could 
obtain respecting the situation and strength of the fort. 
He then laid a plan of taking it by an unexpected as- 
sault by night, and communicated it to Washington, re- 
questing, at the same time, permission to carry it into 
execution. Washington was surprised at the proposal, 
and after deliberating a few moments, refused his con- 
sent. The army was then greatly diminished, and to 
hazard the lives of so many brave men in an attempt, 
the success of which was so uncertain, seemed little short 
of madness. The colonel retired, but was not discou- 
raged. He petitioned a second time with no better suc- 
eess, The third time his entreaties were so earnest, that 
Washington was affected, for the lives of his soldiers 
were dear to him. “Colonel,” said he, “you are one of 
my strongest supports, and your men are the flower of 
the army. I cannot let you go; it is too hazardous.” 
Still the colonel entreated. Washington then said, “Do 
you think you can take the fort?” The reply was, “May 
it please your honor, I know I can.” 


These occurrences cast a 


“Go, then,” said 


Washington, “ and the blessing of the Lord attend you. 
But let no man on earih—no, not even your own sol- 
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diers—know where you are going.” The colonel retired, 
selected one hundred and twenty of his best men, and 
marched to Saybrook, where the boats lay. It was night 
when he embarked. His men inquired where he was 
going? His only answer was, “ Follow me.” They then 
crossed the Sound as nearly opposite the fort as possible, 
and on landing, commenced their march towards the 
fort, concealed by the shades of night. No sound was 
heard but the light tread of cautious footsteps, and the 
At length the fort was dimly seen 
In a low voice, the colonel or- 
He then pointed to the fort, laid 


suppressed whisper. 

through the darkness. 
dered the band to halt. 
open his designs, and added a few words to excite their 
He then divided them into three sections, each 
The attack 


valor. 
under the command of the bravest man. 
was to be commenced on three sides at the same mo- 
After 
entering the fort, the watchword was to be repeated; it 
They then separated, 


ment. The sigual was the firing of the first gun. 
was “ Washington and Liberty.” 
and marched in cautious silence. Every eye was fixed 
on the fort, every ear attentive to the smallest sound, 
every heart throbbed quick. They faintly saw the sen- 
tinel slowly pacing backwards and forwards, uucon- 
cerned, and little thinking that his last hour was come; 
that the sun, whose first rays were so soon to enlighten 
the east, would never again meet and cheer his eyes. 
He turned and walked from them, and they quickened 
As he turned again, he saw 
No one 


their march whilst unseen. 
Startled, he exclaimed, “* Who comes?” 
He repeated his question, but still there was 


The colonel 


them. 

replied 
silence. He then fired; this was the signal. 
touched the shoulder of the man that stood next him. 
He rushed upon the sentinel with his bayonet. He fell 
and expired. Atthat instant the assault was commenced. 
The contest was short. The enemy in their sleep had 
not dreamed of an attack. The sound of the watchword 
of American freedom roused them from their slumbers, 
and ignorant of the numbers of their assailants, and dis- 
tracted by the three attacks, they fought without order 
or effect, and soon surrendered. The colonel was first 
in the fort, and his men had scarcely sounded the watch- 
word, ere it was repeated by the second band, and be- 
fore it had time to be re-echoed, it was shouted by the 
third, 
quered, retired to a building within the fort, and fired 


Enraged at this treachery, the colo- 


The enemy, ashamed to have been so easily con- 


from the windows. 
nel entered sword in hand, followed by his men, and a 
scene of carnage ensued. No quarter was given, and 
the bodies were thrown from the windows. The stores 
were immediately destroyed, and the fort injured as 
much as possible. The hay for the horses of the cavalry 
was in two long rows, at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile. The colonel took five men, and ordered the rest 
to march directly to the boats, lest their retreat should 
be cutoff. He and his companions seized some horses 
that were there, and rode quickly to the hay, and dis- 
charged their pistols in various parts of it, and it was 
soon in a blaze. They waited no longer, but marched 
with all possible expedition to join the other party, whom 
they soon overtook. They gained their boats just as the 
enemy appeared at a distance in pursuitof them. A few 
shots were fired, but they were soon out of reach. The 
colonel and his brave band were received by Washing- 
ton with the greatest joy. as those risen from the dead. 

When these things were done, it was to our forefathers 
an hour of almost midnight gloom. Care, like a moun- 
tain, sat heavy upon the heart of the Father of his coun- 
try. But God gave him strength, and he desponded not. 
His energy nerved the hearts of all; they persevered 
and conquered 

The history of our fathers’ struggle too often feeds the 


spirit of effeminate vain-glory. On us let it exert a no- 
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bler influence. Let it teach us never to despond in the 
cause of righteousness and truth. By sacrifices and 
toils unknown and almost unconceived by us, was our 
civil liberty obtained. But our highest and noblest 
A warfare of principle yet rages; 
and till it is decided for God and for the truth, we are 
not, we cannot be truly free. 


liberty is yet unwon. 


Could the lower liberty be purchased only at the price 
of toils and blood, and shall we shrink from paying, if 
need be, an equal price for the higher? Yet, through 
love of wealth and ease, we are fast becoming effemi- 
nate, and ingloriously shrink from sacrifices and toils in 
the great war of principle that now rages on every side 

Let us study once more the lives of our fathers. 
their indomitable 
and 


Let 


energy and unconquerable courage 
in the God 
strength, let us prepare for the fiercer moral conflicts 


which are near at hand. 


shame us, trusting who gave them 


It is not without an arduous struggle that the highest 
and perfect liberty of our country and of the world can 
be secured. 
earth. It will be the warfare of the great day of God 
Almighty. 


It will exceed all that has yet been seen on 


But let no man’s heart fail—God is for us, and the re- 


full is sure 


AND DEATH OF MERCER. 
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The night is far spent—the day is at hand. Let us, 
then, gird on the armor of light—that having fought cou- 
rageously the battles of the Lord, we may enjoy forever 
his victory and triumph. 


SONNET—TRUTH. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Tue hope of Truth grows stronger day by day; 

I hear the soul of Man around me waking, 

Like some great sea its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to Heaven its sunlit spray, 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them with din of grinding thunder 

That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder : 
The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as in the shell 

Ripples the by-gone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell 

That the great soul shail once again be free, 
For high and yet more high the murmurs swell 

Of inward strife for Truth and Liberty. 
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Wauen, after the battle of Assumpink, it was resolved, 
in the celebrated midnight consultation at the tent of St. 
Clair,to march on Princeton, and afterwards, if possible, 
on Brunswick, to Mercer was committed the important 
eommand of the advanced guard. The little army that 





* From a work now in press and shortly to be pub- 
ished, entitled “The Military Heroes of the United 
States. By C. J. Peterson.” 2 vols. 8vo. 500 pp. 
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now began its march was but the skeleton of what rt 
had been but a few months before. The regiment of 
Smallwood, composed of the flower of the Maryland 
youth, which had gone into battle at Long Island over a 
thousand strong, was reduced to sixty men; and, indeed, 
nearly the whole of Washington’s force was composed 
of the Pennsylvania militia and volunteers, to whom be- 
longs, in a great measure, the honor of saving the coun- 
try in that crisis 
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The night was dark, calm and cold; and as the army 
left their burning watch-fires and plunged into the gloom, 
many a heart beat uneasily for the success of Washing- 
The troops took the lower road 
reached Stony 


ton’s bold stratagem. 
for Sandtown, about 
Brook, at the distance of rather more than a mile and a 
A brigade of the 


and day-break 
quarter from the college at Princeton. 
enemy was known to be in the town, and to intercept its 
retreat, as well as to cover his own rear from Cornwal- 
lis, Washington dispatched General Mercer, with a de- 
tachment of three hundred and fifty men, along the brook, 
to seize the bridge on the old Trenton road. It happened 
that Lieutenant-Colone! Mawhood, at the head of the 17th 
British regiment, had just crossed this bridge on his way 
to join Cornwallis, but discovering the approach of the 
Americans, he retraced his steps and hastened to seize a 
rising ground, not quite five hundred yardsdistant. Mer- 
cer, on his part, pressed forward as eagerly to gain the 
elevation first; and, availing of a diagonal 
course through an orchard, anticipated the enemy by 


himself 


about forty paces. 

The sun had just risen, and the hoar frost bespangled 
the twigs, the blades of grass, everything around; never, 
perhaps, was there a more lovely scene than the one so 
soon to be ensanguined by mortal strife. Advancing to 
a worm-fence, Mercer ranged his men along it and or- 
dered them to fire. The British replied, and instantly 
charged. It was a gallant sight, as even their adversa- 
ries confess, to see those splendid veterans advancing 
through the smoke, their arms glistening, their bayonets 
in an unbroken line, and their tramp as steady as on a 
parade. The enemy were comparatively fresh; the 
Americans were exhausted by eighteen hours of fight- 
ing and marching, and, moreover, were only armed with 
rifles; yet they stood until the third fire, when, seeing 
the bayonets of the British bristling close at hand, they 
turned and fled. The ardent and heroic soul of Mercer 
could not endure this spectacle. At first he tried to rally 
his men, but this was impossible; and in a few seconds 
he found himself deserted in the rear. Disdaining to fly, 
he turned on the foe. At this instant a blow from a mus- 
ket brought him to the ground. He was immediately 
surrounded by the British soldiery, who bayoneted him 
as he lay; but, like a wounded lion, defiant to the last, 
Mercer continued to lunge at his enemies. “Call for 
quarters, you rebel,” and “ We have got the rebel Gene- 
ral,” were the cries of the soldiery in this melée, each 
word being accompanied by a new bayonet stroke. But 
still the wounded man fought on, his indignation repel- 
ling in words the charge of rebellion Alone, amid his 
many foes, he maintained the unegual strife! At last, 
fainting from loss of blood, he sank back, to all appear- 
ance dead. With an oath at his heroic obstinacy, and, 
perhaps, a last thrust of the bayonet, his assailants now 
left him, and hurried to regain their companions engaged 
in pursuit of the flying foe. 

At the first sound of the firing, Washington directed 
the Pennsylvania militia to advance, with two pieces of 
artillery, to Mercer’s support. He headed this detach- 
ment in person. As he hurried forward, his heart was 
wrung to behold Mercer's troops flying towards him. 
The Pennsylvania militia, too, showed signs of waver- 
ing, but Washington dashed into their midst, and, seizing 
the colors, galloped ahead, waving them aloft, and cal! 
ing on the fugitives to rally and follow him to meet the 
foe. His voice did not fall on unheeding ears. There 
was a look of momentary terror at the enemy, a glance 
of enthusiasm at their leader, and then, with a cheer, 
they halted, formed into line again, and leveled their 
arms. At this show of resistance, the British column 
stopped, like a well-trained courser checked in full ca- 
reer; the order to dress the line was distinctly heard, 
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and a long line of leveled muskets flashed back the 
morning sunbeams. There was a deathless pause. The 
commander-in-chief stood still in the fore-ground, half 
way between the two armies, his tall form conspicuous 
against the opposite horizon. His death seemed inevi- 
table. The pause was but for a second. The hoarse 
command to fire echoed from the British line, and the 
whole of that glittering front was a sheet of flame; 
while, at the same moment, the two field-pieces of their 
adversaries hurled on the royal flank their tempests of 
grape. Now followed an agony of suspense in the Ame- 
rican ranks, until the smoke, lifling from the intervening 
space, disclosed the form of their leader, still towering 
At this, a shout burst from the militia, and, with 
one common impulse of enthusiasm, they advanced to 
But the enemy, satisfied with his reception, 


The cheers 


unhurt. 


the charge. 
gave way, leaving his artillery behind him 
of victory now redoubled along the line. Washington, 
around whom his friends had pressed to grasp his hand, 
which some did with tears, yielded an instant to the at- 
fectionate pressure, and then exclaimed, with a brighten- 
ing face, “ Away, and bring up the troops—the day is 
our own!” 

The Americans now continued their march towards 
Princeton, where the 55th and 40th regiments of the ene- 
my were posted. These made some resistance at a deep 
ravine, not far south of the village, and also at the coi- 
lege, in which they took refuge at the approach of the 
The struggle here, however, was soon over 
In this battle about one hundred of the British were 
killed, and nearly three hundred taken prisoners. On 
the part of the Americans the loss was slight, at least in 
the war did so many 


victors. 


numbers; but in no battle during 


men of talents and usefulness lose their lives. Colonels 

Pouer and Haslet, Major Anthony Morris, and Captains 
Fleming, Neal and Shippen, all officers of ability, were 
among the slain in this sanguinary struggle 

After the retreat of the enemy, the wounded Mercer 
was found weltering in his blood, and assisted into a 
house, which stood a few rods from the place where he 
fell. The first information that Washington received 
respecting his old companion in arms, was that he had 
perished on the field; and a false story wus propagated 
through the army, which is still perpetuated in many 
popular works, that he had been bayouetied aiter solicit- 
ing quarter. On the march to Morristown, however, the 
commander-in-chief, hearing that Mercer survived, de- 
puted Major George Lewis, his own nephew, with a flag 
and letter to Lord Cornwallis, requesting that the bearer 
might be allowed to remain with the wounded geueral, 
and tend him during his illness. Cornwallis, who was 
rarely wanting in courtesy, not only acceded to this, but 
sent his own surgeon to wait on the suflerer. This gen- 
tleman at first held out hopes to his patient, that the 
wounds, though many and severe, would not be mortal 
But Mercer, who had been an army-surgeon himself, 
shook his head with a faint smile, and addressing young 
Lewis, said—“ Raise my right arm, George, and this 
gentleman will then discern the smallest of my wounds, 
but which will prove the most fatal. Yes, sir, thai is a 
fellow that will soon do my business.” His words 
proved prophetic: he languished until the 12th, and then 
expired. He died far from his family, and in the house 
of a stranger; yet one thought cheered him to the lasi— 
it was that he perished in the cause of freedom! 

The death bed of Mercer was attended by two temales, 
of the society of Friends, who, like messengers from 
heaven, smoothed his pillow and cheered his declining 
hours. They inhabited the house to which he was car- 
ried, and refusing to fly during the battle, were there 
when he was brought, wounded and dying, to the thresh- 
old. History has scarcely done justice to the women of 
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the Revolution. Those whose relatives were embarked 
in the contest, were the prey of constant anxieties, and 
had to endure privations such as we would now shudder 
even to record. Death continually removed some bro- 
The 


strained by religious scruples from an active participa- 


ther, or parent, or husband. few who were re- 
tion in the war, like the peaceful females who watched 
by Mercer's dying bed, still had their warmest sympa- 
thies enlisted for a suffering country, aud were forced, 
in common with others, to submit to many sacrifices, the 
result of the disordered condition of affairs. The women 
of the Revolution were more generally true to the cause 
of freedom than were the other sex. They endured in 
silence anc without complaint. Let us pay this tardy 


tribute to the patriotism of those immortal females. g 


Nearly seventy years after Mercer's death, his heroism 
and untimely fate were brought vividly before the minds 
of the present generation, by a ceremony as impressive 
as it was merited. We allude to the removal of his re- 
mains from Christ church grave-yard, in Philadelphia, 
to the cemetery on Laure! Hill, where a monument had 
been prepared forthem. The coffin, covered with a pall, 
was borne through the streets of Philadelphia, in mili- 
tary procession, and with the wail of martial music. 
The side-walks were lined with uncovered spectators, 
one common sentiment of awe and reverence pervading 
the vast crowd, as it thus stood face to face, as it were, 
with a martyr of the Revolution! 
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MONUMENT OF GENERAL MERCER, 


AT LAUREL HILL. 
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SPRING. 


BY ROBERT G. 
Sprinc, with her myriads of buds and flowers; H 
Spring, with her cool and shady bowers; 
Spring, with her jocund, happy hours; 
Spring, whose rainbow hues at even 
“Span, with bright arch,” the eastern heaven ; 
Spring, whose limpid fountains 
Leap down the verdant mountains, 


ALLISON. 


And wander amid bowers 

Of ivy and laurel flowers; 

Spring, with her singing-birds, has come 

To gladden each lovely rural home. 

So may grateful Spring’s return 

Revive the flowers in Friendship’s urn; 
Bright be the beams of each joyous day, 
Which may feel the breath of blushing May! 
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IN OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY PENNY PATCH. 


(Continued from page 208.) 


CHAPTER V. 
WOMAN'S WAYS. 


Or the fortunes of the renowned Peter Jones, 
school-master-in-chief, and trainer of all the rest- 
less chaps in our district, I must now speak. A 
singular man was our friend Peter, an absolute 
sovereign was he. Living in his school-room mon- 
arch of all he there surveyed, swaying his rod, 
and instantly quelling the turbulent world over 
which he presided, his feelings may be easily im- 
agined, on receiving the rebufls my pretty cousin 
had bestowed upon him. 

Peter Jones was in the world, but not of it; 
he lived in his own imagination, and had always 
received such deference there, that his amaze- 
ment and disgust were immeasurable on dis- 
covering that he had been tantalized and wheedled 


by a mere girlish coquette, alike ignorant of 


Greek, Latin, or Peter’s transcendent dignity. 
This debasing state of things goaded the precep- 
tor of youth on to madness. At every attempt 
to recover his lost ground and regain the favor of 
his enslaver, he was sneeringly repulsed; and 
now, Peter consumed by a fierce fire, felt that 
within him too mighty for utterance. 

On a certain Monday morning, after a Saturday 
and Sunday of meditation and cool reflection, he 
sauntered slowly towards his school house in the 
woods. 

““T will write to her,’’ muttered he ; “ she shall 
know whatI am. Latin she understands not; my 
Greek she has the impertinence to laugh at; 
Hebrew, I am sure she never heard of as a lan- 
guage. She is as ignorant as all her sex, and 
much more capricious and fickle than any heroine 
of old. Surely, surely, never was man bewitched 
as I am ; despising this creature ina historical point 
of view, yet following her, pursuing her, and per- 
mitting her to turn me as completely as did Cyrus 
the mighty Euphrates. She loads me with re- 
proaches, and when I would fain reply, verily my 
tongue cleaveth to the roof of my mouth, so ef- 
fectually has she bewitched me. Yet will | win 
this maiden, this Jezebel. I will come upon her 
in my power of intellect; like Jove, I will frighten 
her with my thunderbolts, and make her bless 
and magnify and laud her stars, which fixed her 
destiny with mine.’’ 

In the mightiness of his boasted power, Jones 
flogged his whole school, and a perfect chaos was 
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that lonely dwelling in the woods. I ran home 
to my mother, and for the sake of all our lives, 
begged my cousin to relent, and use her lover 
less harshly, for her cruelty was eventually lashed 
into our bodies at the hazard of our lives. 

Early the next morning, just at break of day, 
while all of our family were laying snugly in our 
beds, and just taking our last refreshing morning's 
nap, old Mrs. Jones’ man of all work, whose 
sobriquet was “old Sol,’’ came tumbling down to 
our house, on a mule all harnessed for the plough. 
He came trotting down the lane, his chains 
jingling loosely as he jogged along. 

“Hallo!’’ roared 
shock through the frames of every unconscious 
My heart fluttered, for I knew his voice, 
and thought he had come to chain me and take 
me to the school-master. ‘‘ Hallo, I say, here's 
a letter I fotch for Miss Elizabeth. Tell her 
Mars Peter say, as how she must have a answer 
ready when I come along here to-night from 
ploughing.’’ 

A servant took the odd-shaped letter, and old 
Sol and his mule, to my great relief, went clank- 
ing down the road. 
couched in the follewing glowing language. 


Sol, sending an electric 


sle eper. 


This wonderful epistle was 


Peter, presuming on my cousin’s extreme igno- 
rance, had kindly defined every word of which he 
deemed her ignorant, enclosing the definition in 
parentheses. I lay the letter before my readers as 
a model for all future billets-douz. 


“ ResPLENDENT Nymru,—My pericranium, for 
hebdomidal reasons, hath 
bewitch) with the imagery of your immaculate 
(spotless, pure) personality. While the contem- 
plation of your mental faculties (ability, reason) 


been fascinated (to 


would allaquate (to ensnare) in ecstacy the divine 
particles of an anchorite (solitary life), your be- 
nign (kind, wholesome), philanthropic (love, kind- 
ness) disposition induces me to supplicate elabora- 
tion (finished with exactness) under your patrioci- 
nation (a true lover of his country). When I 
coagulate (to force) on the ascending, descending 
and horizontal motions of your refulgent optics, 
and construe (to explain) them to the malifich 
(mischievous), my heart is lacerated (to rend in 
pieces), and my cheeks innovated (to change) by 
a continuation of lacumation (weeping, shedding 
tears). But when I illusively apprehend them to 
be portentious of benevolence, I am instantane- 
ously soaring on the pinions of hope, exalted to 
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the summit of terrestrial beatitude (happiness), 
and feel an approximation (a drawing) to the 
unattainable joys of futurity. But oh! the muta- 
bility of feminality ! 

‘The anthrypophora of your autography to- 
wards your restial devotee, bids me despond and 
die, while your exterior deportment, as well as 
confabulation (easy conversation), addressed to an 
oriental (bright, fine) swain, makes them compati- 
ble with the most refined condignity and urbanity. 
In truth, on reading your immovable antipathy 

: natural contrariety) to a disconsolate innovation, 
1am impelled by honorificabilitudinity, to make 
this declaration, on the precoringation of your 
No doubt, 
by this time you will have perceived that I am 


amusement of behavior towards me. 
more than I pretend to be. ‘The heterogeneous- 
ness (not kindred), heteroclitical (irregular) and 
? . ‘ > ] > +4 ? 4 
miscelianeous effusion of my prolific (fruitful) im- 
agination, the partial evacuation (discharge) and 


disembragement o/ my sentiments and disposition 


towards you, have afforded inetiable satisfaction 
and tranquillity to my extravasated (forced out of 
the proper issue) and revolutionized system. My 
contiguity (actual contact) to your base habita- 

will supersede the necessity of my writing 
te 1 again, and you will consider this as tanta- 
mount (equivalent) to an open adoration of my 
paramount affection for you. At the final eclair- 


cissement (explanation) of all sub! 
ided concerns, and even when this classic 


mass of compta! 


inary and mis- 


yle, degenerate and fallible flesh 
which now addresses you, aided by the pinions of 


goose, shall, by an omnipotent decree, reas- 


sume its native beatific state, from which it was 
irled by the nefarious schemes of an apostatized 
rebel, and emerged into the image of its immacu- 
late ether, it shall be its employment, after the 
lorious diurnal luminary has shed its refulgent 


rays on the eastern hemisphere, and set aloft in 
ether, to keep vigil (a fast before a holyday) o’er 
0 1ortal clay, till you are likewise removed 
from this probationary purgatory, to join the im- 
| choir, in that exalted reign of endless be- 

ide,, where doleur (sorrow) and condole- 
ment (to lament) are unknown, and where we 
shall be eternally happy, through the blissful rates 
of eternal revolution. In conclusion, your re- 
spondent adorer begs that you will, with instan- 


taneous hilarity and alacrity, (cheerfulness), make 


out a reciprocation of this elaborate mental 
abridement of ardent devotion. The fond heart of 


yur erudite swain is dilated and extended, in the 
anticipation of your unparalleled condescension. I 
am cosmically yours to the endof time. Finis. 


“Peter V. Jones.’’ 


This letter, a fac-simile of its remarkable author, 
afforded us much amusement. When old Sol, 
the messenger of Cupid, returned from his day’s 
work, my cousin yielded to our entreaties, and 
promised to postpone her reply until she had 
properly considered the important document sub- 
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mitted to her by Mr. Jones. Our A. M. being 
now in what he so pathetically termed ‘a proba- 
tionary purgatory,’’ renewed his visits, and really 
annoyed his “ resplendent nymph”’ so excessively, 
that in self-defence, she was compelled peremp- 
torily to dismiss this outré lover, and relieve her- 
self from his fulsome flatteries and merciless per- 
secutions. Her own heart was too indelibly 
impressed, to allow her to tamper with affections, 
however ridiculously tendered; and once more 
Peter Jones saw the cup of bliss snatched from 
his eager lips, and with uplifted hands, he ex- 
claimed from the depths of his heart—‘‘ Oh! the 


mutability of feminality !! 


Ovr beautiful Indian summer days were now 
come, with their changeful mellow-tinted beau- 
ties. The gay horn of the huntsmen, as they 
bounded merrily over bright hills and dark green 
valleys, would break upon the stillness of our 
country home, and make our hearts respond joy- 
fully to their glad notes, and sigh when their 
echoing cadences died upon our listening ears. 

My cousin, like a drooping fragile flower, would 
be sometimes tempted to ramble with me, and 
inhale the light vivifying air. And like a flower, 
the gay sunbeams and bright smiles of nature 


bowed head, and when a smile 


would raise her 
would dimple on her face, I would clap my hands 
and hail it with delight. 

I was always her chosen companion in her 
walks, and in a few weeks I rejoiced to find her 
resuming her cheerfulness by degrees, and be- 
coming more like her own gay self. It was her 
custom to sit for hours on a moss-covered rock, 
far, far in the deep woodlands, and read to me 
from some choice work. Once she turned sadly 
to me, after having read a glorious description of 





happiness and love, and spoke mournfully of her 
brief glimpse of happiness, of her crushed young 
heart, of the world as she, poor thing, had found 
it, its hopes, its fears, and, alas! its bitter, bitter 
disappointments. 

The softening influence of her naturally polish- 
ed conversation and cultivated mind, produced a 
powerful effect upon me. I was about this time 
just entering my seventeenth year, and already 
my youthful fancy was busy in forming bright 
scenes for the future. My pretty cousin, with 
gentle persuasive eloquence, would urge me to be 
all that is manly and great, to mark out for myself 
a high and honorable path, and nobly pursue it. 
Her impassioned tones failed not to inspire me; 
and with her to guide and direct me, and repay 
me with a smile of approval, I felt equal to any 
undertaking, and success already mine. Often 
would she say I was the only tie which bound her 
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to this monotonous life, and at these words, a 
bright flash would gleam across my heart which 
had never shone there before. 

On a beautiful afiernoon, she sat on her favorite 
mossy rock, and heedless of the sweet birds 
earoling over her head, or the festooned vines 
bending ‘neath their purpie fruit until they al- 
most kissed her radiant brow, she seemed lost in 
I sat at her feet, looking up to that 

and watching the flitting shadows 


thought. 

angel face, 
which ever and anon passed over her fine features. 
Suddenly she looked down upon me, and asked 


me if I thought her pretty. 
** Oh, yes,”’ 


far too beautiful to feel care or sorrow, or a sha- 


“é 


I instantly exclaimed; “too pretty, 


dow of pain !—too beautiful to view this beautiful 


world so darkly '—too beautiful to sigh and not 





to have a thousand sighs in return!—too beauti- 





ful to waste a thought on one while so many are 
dying for you!—teo beautiful not to have the 
darkness made bright for you, and millions of 
devoted hearts to guard you and love you, and 
strew the sweetest flowers in your pure life’s 
pathway 

““Ah, my cousin, your boyish imagination en- 
dows me with qualities which I am far from pos- 
sessing; nevertheless, I thank you for your en- 
thusiasm and zeal, so worthy of a better cause.”’ 

“My cousin, hear me: my boyish imagination, 
Your in- 
your richly endowed 


as you term it, is now that of a man. 
fluence has elevated me, an 
mind has inspired mine ; and if a life sacrificed to 
you can give you one ray of happiness, can chase 
one atom of sorrow away, then do I gladly offer 


“Enough, enough, my high soaring cousin. I 
see germs of future greatness already expanding 
in your warm heart. You say I am handsome, 
then, and from your eloquence you are not jesting 
on so sublime a theme—now tell me, of what 
avail is this wonderful beauty you talk of, to me 
here?’ I see no one capable of appreciating such 
divine charms: a few country clowns come here, 


and stare at me with their wide-stretched, un- 


meaning eyes, admire the color end texture of 
my hair, the form and shade of my eyes, and 
speak of these as they would of the brilliant plu- 
mage of a rare bird; but this only increases my 
disgust. I am tired of being pronounced so beau- 
tiful; I had rather be complimented for a beauty 


and refinement, 


} } 


of mind, for intellectual grace 
for superior benevolence to my fellow-creatures, 
for charity, for meekness, for patience, for long 
suffering—in short, for anything, absolutely for 
the very plainest household virtues, the lowest 
drudgeries in the moral scale, than for mere out- 
ward physical beauty. What merit is it of mine? 
It requires no effort, no sacrifice to be beautiful. 
Believe me, my cousin, my beauty has caused me 
the keenest suffering I ever endured. Oh, had I 
not been beautiful, then would I now be happy ; 
then would this torture I now endure have been 


spared me. I fear this is a curse upon me for 
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prizing this beauty so highly, for neglecting to 
cultivate those talents given me for a wise pur- 
pose, for presuming that beauty would screen me 
from sorrow, from affliction, and surely from the 
miseries of unrequited love. That my teaching 
is severe, He who seeth my heart knows.’’ She 
paused, and then said—‘ Let us, therefore, my 
cousin, take our books daily, and wander in this 
delightful wood, and feel and know that we are 
both destined for a higher sphere than this.’’ 
Yes, we would roam day after day among the 
beautiful groves around our secluded homestead, 
and while our aspirations rose higher and higher, 
and our hearts expanded with joy, we would cull 
wisdom from our books, and from nature pluck 
her simple lessons as we walked. Never can I 
forget those soft Indian summer days, when, 
happy and free, I proudly sought my cousin’s 
side. Oh, their sweet memory stands out ever 
bright and clear !—those days, those by-gone In- 
dian summer days, when our young hearts, gush- 
ing with joy and gladness, thrilled beneath the 
sun’s broad, golden rays, and sent up prayers of 
thankfulness and love, to mingle with the fragrant 
incense rising from nature to her God. CanI ever 
forget how gently, witchingly lovely my cousin 
was when surrounded by the silvery curtain of 
those shadowy mystic days? Even now I con- 
jure up her seraphic face, beaming amidst a softly 
blended halo of the sun’s most mildiy-tempered 
rays, and her voice, attuned toa witching melody, 
breathing into my ear her sweetest lays, and lull- 


ine my maddening soul to rest. Who does not 





love our own native Indian summer? Our gor- 
veous forests, richly decked in crimson and gold; 


ht-colored fruit above our heads; the 





the bri 

golden-tinted leaves which rustle on our path; 
the clear whistling of the birds as their glad- 
some notes bound from tree to tree; t soft 


, : 
mellow sunlight, stealing gently through cluster- 


ing vines, and clothing our noble forests with its 


fringe; the subdued melancholy pervad- 


glowin ' 
ing all nature—the thoughts which these awaken, 
are the mingled beauties of our own beloved In- 
dian summer! When our troubled hearts be- 
come calmed and purified by the pure air we 
breathe, when the soul instinctively becomes 
filled with immortality, and all, all, whether old 
or young, whether sad or gay, must in this season 
feel that the Great Creator is descending from 
His throne to hold silent communion with his 
creatures—one feels the all-pervading spirit near 
him, and the soul expands and pants, and grasps 
at immortality. ‘The spirit of the Most High 
descends upon us like a dove, and nestles in our 
hearts, and we are drawn more closely, more en- 
dearingly to our Father in Heaven. When I die, 
ah! let death steal upon me on a gentle Indian 
Let him come then, while my 


summer day! 
soul is refreshed and ready to meet its God! 
Let him come then, when the world is bright 
and heaven brighter. When Hope sits on the 
broad arch of the skies, and points the rising 
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spirit to the open windows of the clear blue hea- 
vens, and bids it enter and be welcomed there, 
it is then I long to meet thee, oh, Thou Great 
First Cause, who holdest the earth in the hollow 
of thy hand, and metest out the heavens with a 
span! But 
* All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest.” 


The keen winds whistled lonely through our 
forest pathway, and warned us of stern winter’s 
coming. Our pleasant rambles ceased, and my 
cousin secluded herself entirely from us. She 
would remain in her room for days, with no com- 
panion save her faithful guitar. Sometimes I 
ieard her singing, and the touching pathos of her 
plaintive tones would send the tears to my eyes. 
We suspected that our fair relative’s heart was 
captured by Madison; but it was suspicion only, 
for she never permitted his name to — upon her 
lips. Once she received a handsomely enveloped 
letter from Washington, on whose seal we plain 
republicans started, to behold the stamp of a coat 
ofarms. To this mysterious communication she 
never alluded, and delicacy forbade our intrucing 
on her with questions. 

I shall now lay before my reader two letters, 
written by my cousin during her lonely hours, 
and which she placed into my hands before bid- 
ding me adieu. 

“ Take these letters, my beloved cousin; they 
are the keys to my heart,’’ said she, with a sad 
smile, on the morning she was about to leave us. 
These simple letters will show how the first touch 
of love withers and nips in the bud a young girl’s 
fresh and buoyant feelings. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE LETTERS. 


Letter 1. 


“To WituaMm Frazer, Esa.—Do you know, 
my dear father, that I am sadly tired of living? 
You cannot believe this of one so gay, so life-en- 
joying, as your Lizzie was, when you left her 
here. Nevertheless, it is but too true. To me 
the world has become suddenly bereft of its beau- 
tiful, bright coloring. The trees assume a sad- 
dened green; the birds sing mournfully ; my poor 
heart beats slow and wearily. Indeed—indeed ! 
I cannot longer endure this melancholy life. I 
try to amuse myself with my guitar—I even sing 
those merry songs you used to love so much; but 
my voice refuses me its gladdening tones, and 
bitter tears choke me when I sing. I read—I 
study perseveringly, but my thoughts wander 
confusedly, and oh! I long for my peaceful home 
—my pleasant room—my fragrant flowers, where 
I was once so happy: and I long to lay my droop- 
ing head on my own papa’s breast, and tell him 
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all my sorrows. Come for me. Do take your 
Lizzie home, and let her once more see all that is 
so dear to her.’’ 


Letter 2. 


“Dear Para:—Why do you not come for me ? 
Oh! I do so wish to see you! Iam so dispirit- 
ed—so forsaken—so lonely in the world. I have 
much to tell you: things you little dream of. 
My feelings have been deeply wounded since I 
have been here ; not by any one of this good fami- 
ly, for they are ever kinder to me than I deserve, 
but, must I confess it? by one whom I thought 
would have scorned so base a thing. And now, 
my dear papa, listen while your daughter unfolds 
her heart to you, and do not smile at her simple 
heart’s history. 

“We became accidentally acquainted with a 
gentleman, who was traveling through this sec- 
tionofcountry. He was uncommonly handsome, 
and an accomplished man of the gay world; the 
beau monde, ashe termedit. Well—this interest- 
ing stranger of whom I speak, was so void of 
taste, as to become violently enamored of your 
unworthy daughter. He said he never saw such 
beauty, such grace before; and I believed him. 
He remained here a day or two, and besieged me 
with his delicate flatteries and irresistible atten- 
tions, until I was completely enraptured, in spite 
of my efforts to the contrary. In a short time he 
took his departure, leaving us delighted with his 
gentlemanly bearing and aflfability of manner. 
As for myself, I never saw one before who con- 
trolled me so completely—upon whom I looked 
with such infinite reverence, and who was as 
nearly divine as it was possible for man ever to 
be. To my surprise, he wrote to me the day af- 
ter he left us, requesting permission to accompany 
me to Lovell, to aconcert. To this, I, perhaps, 
too gladly consented; and, oh! what would I not 
freely give, to recall that joyful assent ! 

“I rode alone with him; and during our way 
thither, his countenance wore a troubled expres- 
sion. He seemed so embarrassed, and his man- 
ner towards me was so strangely altered, that I 
ventured to remark on it. This was all he de- 
sired. It was for this he had solicited me to go 
with him; and thus he revealed the astounding 
truth to me. 

‘« ‘Miss Frazer,’ said he, ‘I feel it my duty to 
explain my conduct to you before leaving you, 
perhaps, forever. Little did I think, on taking 
this sequestered route to Washington, that I 
should meet with one so difficult—nay, so utterly 
impossible, te forget. Your rare and angelic 
beauty took me so completely unawares, that I 
became giddy in contemplating it. I need not say 
to you, that my wildest dreams had never vision- 
ed a creature half so lovely, for this must neces- 
sarily be to you an oft-told tale. From your first 
appearance in the flower garden, my brain was 
racked to know who you were, and I resolved 
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be the consequences what they would, I would 
not leave the roof that sheltered you, until I saw 
you, heard you, and knelt before so divine a be- 
ing. I tormented myself in wondering who you 
could be; but the thought never once entered 
my head, that these odd people were your near 
relatives, and chosen companions—that this little 
road-side inn was the home of your own choice, 
and that you acted as a decoy, and played into 
the proprietress’s hands, by using your charms to 
bring custom to her house. Who it was, that 
kindly revealed these secrets to me, I have sworn 
to keep to myself. Miss Frazer, pardon my ve- 
hemence, I could love you—could idolize you. 
Your angelic charms would command such hom- 
age from a king. But, believe me, your vulgar 
grandmother, your nondescript aunt, and your 
silly cousin, are sad dampers to the enthusiasm 
your matchless beauty excites. My frame shud- 
ders, and my ideas of family aggrandizement and 
high born connections, are most wofully routed. 
In vain I dwell upon your magnificent beauty, 
and listen eagerly to soft words flowing from the 
most faultless lips on earth. These gross bug- 
bears of your family are continually rising hide- 
ously before me, and menacingly frighten me 
from a nearer connection with them. Accept, I 
pray you, in all kindness and forgiveness, a word 
of advice from one who will ever regard you with 
interest, and remove from among these people. 
Believe me, your native delicacy, your heaven- 
born refinement and grace, will melt away and 
become as sounding brass in such society. I use 
strong language, and you must forgive it, but I 
cannot see this brightest jewel on earth tarnished 
by such rude contact. Were it possible—had I 
myself alone to please in this matter, oh! with 
what delight would I beg permission to pluck this 
richly endowed blossom from this unhealthy soil, 
and transplant it in a more congenial clime, there 
to acquire new beauties, and flourish beneath my 
care, and reward me with its sweetness! But I 
have said enough, and will not conjure up bright 
impossibilities to mock me when the dark, un- 
welcome truth comes upon me. I have said 
enough. Let us be friends, at least, until we part 
forever. To-morrow I go to push my fortunes in 
a busy city, and you will forget I ever crossed 
your path. Forgive my anxiety for you, my ea- 
gerness for your happiness, for you alone have 
touched a heart the world calls callous; you aloné 
have called into existence those deep feelings 
of impassioned love, at which I have so often 
laughed.’ 

“He ceased—but his words had fallen on me 
like crushing thunderbolts. I burst into tears, 
and my senses were gone. Now, papa, your 
daughter’s pride arose in its power of strength, 
and I felt resentment boiling in my breast, at 
words so boldly contemptuous, from one who, 
but the day before, had wooed me for his bride. 
I laughed at his anxiety on my account. I sneer- 
ingly bid him go and push his fortunes, and be at 
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ease so far as I was concerned. I had regarded 
him as a pleasant, agreeable, passing acquaint- 
ance, and was, until now, entirely ignorant of the 
awful depth of his sentiments; and was sorry that 
I was too humble to appreciate the widely extend- 
ed views with which he had been pleased to in- 
dulge me, for a whole long, weary hour. 

“** Upon my word, Miss Frazer, you are almost 
as severe as though you belonged to the upper 
ten thousand,’ said he, bitterly. But he could 
not provoke me to say another word. Alas! 
alas! he saw not under my seeming carelessness 
the young heart he had so unfeelingly broken. 

“I condescended to make no explanations to 
him. I gave him noinformation concerning myself 
—I did not tell him that I was an heiress, and proud 
of my father’s dignities. I could not tell him that 
I was a lonely, unprotected girl, forgotten by my 
only parent, and forced to remain under the only 
roof that w@ld shelter me. Ah, papa! I hinted 
not at your lofty station in society, which your 
neglected daughter shared not. I permitted him 
to view me in any light he chose, for your strick- 
en lamb felt that her young heart's freshness was 
gone; her buoyant feelings and hopes lying with- 
ered and dying around the ruins he had made. 
In my utter desolation I called upon my Father 
in Heaven to strengthen me with his care, and to 
shield me from more of life’s dangers and deceits. 

“Of this man I know nothing. He may be an 
idle adventurer, or he may be, as he appears, the 
most sensitively refined and fascinating person I 
ever saw. Whatever he may be, I would fain 
drive him from my thoughts. Perhaps a change 
of scene, perhaps amusements, society, a round 
of pleasure, might effect this. Then, papa, do 
come for me, and let me devote my life to you, 
whom I love so dearly. Oh! take me from this 
place. I shall go mad—I shall die! I cannot, 
cannot remain! Oh, take me away,ere it be too 
late, and my totiering reason is gone, gone for- 
ever! Oh, my own father, the wounded bird 
pines for her sweet home of rest ; then—oh, then 
take her away !”’ 


These letters were answered by the arrival of 
my uncle, who took his daughter home. Sadly 
I parted with my beloved cousin, and lonely were 
the dreary winter days to me after she was gone. 
I was seized with a restless desire to quit the ma- 
ternal roof, and seek my fortunes elsewhere. My 
ambition once aroused, I saw no rest, but spent 
the solitary days in feeding these vain aspirations. 

To my imagination, a course at college present- 
ed itself as the sine qua non. My entrance there 
must be first obtained, before my wild hopes 
could be realized. But here I was apposed by a 
formidable barrier. My mother had not the funds 
to minister to my wishes. She was poor, and 
the small profits of her establishment, in which 
her whole capital was invested, barely enabled 
her to live comfortably ; and I could not think of 
depriving her of one comfort for my own gratifi- 
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cation. In this state of despondency, I wrote to 
my cousin, detailing to her my petty perplexities, 
for she had so long been my sweet consoler, that 
I naturally turned to her in my hour of need. 
With that true nobleness of heart which was ever 
hers, she turned not away from me in my dis- 
tress, but exerted herself in my behalf, and, as 
usual, her efforts proved successful. On the 
morning of the 14th of Dec., 184—, a letter was 
placed in my hands, on which I instantly recog- 
nized her elegant feminine writing. I tore away 
the dear envelope, and, to my great joy, read her 
reply to my former epistle. It was the first let- 
ter I had ever received from her, and I cannot 
withhold it from my reader. 


“Dear Ricnarp:—You will perceive from this 
that I am in Richmond, whither I was obliged to 
accompany papa, or remain at home alone. 

‘* Papa being a member of the Senate, we shall 
remain here until the session closes. 

“But, my dear cousin, what change is this 
which has come over you? Why are youso sad, 
who used to cheer me with your ever-ready 
mirth ? 

‘From the doleful style of your letter, I should 
say you were in love; and you do not deny it. 
Your mistress is then acollege, my cousin? I 
can but commend you for desiring to lay so 
firm a basis as a thorough education, before build- 
ing up your temple of fame ; and I must congratu- 
late you, for success is yours whenever you 
pursue her. But, dear cousin, pause and reflect 
before you conclude to enter college immediately. 
Are you not about to leave one who is capable of 
giving you more general information, on all sub- 
jects, than all the combined professors at Yale? 
Have’ you mastered all Peter Jones’s learning? 
Has he faithfully impressed you with the immen- 
sity of his own powers? Do you really and truly 
think that you are quite equal to your great pre- 
ceptor in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and—the dic- 
tionary? Let me implore you to strive to grow 
in wisdom beneath his vigilanteye. Do not leave 
him until he teaches you to soar as gracefully on 


the pinions of a goose as he does. My dear, 
good, generous papa regards you with peculiar 
interest. He says so clever a lad shall not want 
for the means to make his fortune. He is writing 
to you, and will explain matters much better than 
I can. Suffice it to say, that, having no brother 
of my own, I shall lavish my sisterly affections 
upon you, and shall continue to inflict my letters 
upon you, just as though you were really my own 
dear, beloved brother. Remember me kindly to 
all at home, and think often, very often, of your 
cousin Lizziz.”’ 


I pressed this letter, so like my own noble- 
hearted cousin, a thousand times to my lips. How 
kind and generous to interest herself so much in 
me and my trivial affairs, while her own poor 
heart was so full of sorrow—so nearly broken! 
Self was ever a secondary consideration with her. 
To enter cheerfully into the plans of others; to 
listen kindly to their sorrows, and ever find a 
bright side for them to look upon, while she, 
poor thing, needed more consolation than they, 
was just my cousin’s pure woman’s naiure. This 
highly prized letter threw me into a state of beati- 
tude, from which my friends, with difficulty, 
aroused me. My uncle provided handsomely for 
me, and after receiving a stately acquiescence 
from mamma, he adopted me as his son, and took 
my education, &c., into his own hands. 

I forthwith bade my kindred adieu, and set 
off, without further delay, for my alma mater. 


In a few weeks I became a regular student of 


Yale College. Here, immersed in ponderous and 
musty tomes, I caught no glimpse of the gay 
world, except those bright reflections of the go- 
ings on in this lower sphere, which were now 
and then transmitted me by my cousin. 

My own life being necessarily monotonous, I 
make no apology for introducing my cousin’s 
journal here. This she wrote for me at my re- 
quest, for she was the bright particular star, whose 
movements I[ ever watched, regardless of every 
other orb in fashion’s glittering firmament. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DEAD GULL. 


BY ISAAC MOISE. 


How oft upon thy snowy breast, 

I've seen thee diving on the crest 

Of some rude wave, so pure, so bright, 
Thou didst appear a thing of light. 


And then, thy mates would fly around, 
All joyous with the gladd’ning sound 
Of ocean’s roar, till coming night 
Compels them to a hasty flight. 


But now upon thy back thou’rt toss’d, 

Like some light skiff, with rudder lost, 

A fragment on the mighty sea, 

Borne onward, to eternity. 

Farewell, lone bird! No funeral knell 

Shall to thy mate the tidings tell ; 

But, lone and sad, thy requiem be 

The murmuring voice of the deep blue sea. 
Written on my passage to France. 
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A NOVEL. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by L. A. Govey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


(Continued from page 239.) 


CHAPTER EIGHTH 
VARIETIES. 


Tuere was a church about three miles from the 
Buck, very near the road that led to New Paris. 
Casper Helfenstein had a horse of his own, and 
every alternate Sunday he rode to this church, 
where he always met Amelia, accompanied by 
either her father or Gulick, one or other of whom 
stayed at home to attend to the tavern; Catha- 
rine and Amelia also taking turns in going to 
church. Mrs. Helfenstein had long since left off, 
being entirely too sleepy to venture to any place 
of worship. On the Sundays that Casper and 
Amelia met, he always dined and passed the after- 
noon at the Buck, riding back in the evening to 
New Paris, where, each alternate week, he ac- 
companied the Shepherdson family to their church. 

Casper was well pleased with his situation, and 
he amused Amelia with accounts of his manage- 
ment of his employer, and of the excellent train- 
ing into which he had brought the old man, whom 
he represented as one of the kindest-hearted and 
best-natured persons in the world, but sadly be- 
hind Casper himself in knowledge of that world, 
or in that acuteness which enables the keen wits 
of young people to see, at a glance, things which 
are a long time making their way to the dim op- 
tics of age—‘‘ In short’’—said Casper—‘‘ I had 
to take the old fellow in charge, and put the right 
sort of sense into his head. At first he showed 
some few little signs of being restive when I set 
about guiding him; but I have at last got him 
tamed down, so that he always gives up very 
soon. And his wife is as good a woman as ever 
lived. And then there’s his two pretty daughters, 
just from boarding-school, at Cincinnati,—read- 
ing books, and playing on the piano, and looking 
and behaving like young ladies. I wish you knew 
them, Amelia—it would do your heart good to be 
once more with people you were not obliged to 
talk down to. Except myself, none of the Helfen- 
stein family will ever be able to meet you on even 
ground, and I shall try hard to doso. Don’t you 
see that I'm improving with all my might? and 
I’m determined never to stop, but keep always 
going a-head, now I've got a start. You'll see— 
mind what I say—you'll see.”’ 
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**T’ll see,’’—replied Amelia, smiling,—‘‘ and I 
really rejoice to find you so pleasantly situated 
with these excellent people.’’ 

‘*T don’t boast of their behaving to me just like 
one of their own family’’—continued Casper— 
‘that’s a thing of course; I would not live in any 
house, where I was treated otherwise—that’s no- 
thing. But the best of it is, the daughters are just 
the right sort of girls. I like them both, but shall 
certainly fall in downright love with one of them 
—lI have not determined which—blue-eyed Lizzy, 
or black-eyed Fanny.”’ 

**T hope you will not fallin love with either” — 
said Amelia, seriously. ‘‘ Mr. Shepherdson will 
be so much incensed at your attempting to steal 
the affections of one of his daughters, that, when 
discovered, he will, of course, discard you. You 
can expect nothing else.”’ 

‘*T expect no such thing’’—replied Casper, 
warmly—‘‘ I am making myself so useful, that he 
will dread nothing more than my leaving him. 
Neither am I going to steal either of their affec- 
tions ; for, when I have once decided whether it 
shall be Lizzy or Fanny, I will make my love to 
her public enough—all open and above board. I 
have already managed the business so well, and 
brought the store into such favor, that we are 
getting all the custom of New Paris and the coun- 
try round; notwithstanding that there’s a new store 
set up just across the street, besides the two old 
ones, one up town, and one down. ThenI keep 
the two ’prentice-boys in order, which good old 
Shepherdson never was able to do himself. They 
are as brisk as bees now, and fly to wait on the 
customers the moment they enter the door; and 
the chaps mind what they’re about now, and make 
no mistakes in the prices. I’ve got the old man 
to agree to keeping his books himself, and being 
his own clerk, and letting me attend the counter ; 
and he begins to find it the best way. Now, I’m 
from under the eyes of daddy, here, as Kate and 
Gulick are fools enough to keep on calling him,— 
I left it off from the time I first heard you were 
likely to come and live with us. I had sense 
enough to know that you would never say such a 
word as daddy. So, as I was saying, now I’ve 
got from under his eyes, I feel myself a different 
being—I can come out now, and show what may 
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be made of me, when I’ve a chance of taking my 
course. I determined, when I first went to Shep- 
herdson’s, to begin at the beginning, and never 
again to be kept down by anold man. My opinion 


is, that young people, having more strength of 


body, have, of course, more strength of mind than 
old people, and therefore are best fitted to govern. 
Now, I always reverse the copy I was made to 
write out of the spelling- book, when I was taking 
in my learning—I’ve a new way of reading it, 
which is, that ‘ Old folks think young folks to be 
fools, but young folks krow old folks to be fools.’ 
Instead of boasting about ‘old heads on young 
shoulders,’ it would be better if young heads could 
be put on old shoulders. Pray, which is best-- 
Old England or Young America? By the by, 
Amelia, we sell books at the store, among all the 
other things; and so | have a fine chance of read- 
ing when I’ve time. And 1 recommend the books, 
and praise them so to the customers, that we sell 
five times as many now as we did before I came 
there. We have every month to send for a new 
supply. Ain’t I improved every way, Amelia—in 
looks, ways, talk, dress, and all manner of things?”’ 

‘* You certainly are’? —was her kind reply. 

The next time Casper saw Amelia, he informed 
her that he was still dubious as to which of the 
two Miss Shepherdsons he should give his heart ; 
and thought he could not decide till they had got- 
ten over their boarding-school fancies, and till 
Lizzy had left off talking of the music-master, and 
Fanny of the drawing-master. ‘‘ When I get one 
of the girls’’—said he—‘ I'll try and make the 
landlord of the Buck shell out something for me 
to put into business; and old Shepherdson will 
know his own interest too well not to take me into 
partnership. After a while I shall be a man of 
standing, arid be elected to the assembly, which, 
you know, is a stepping-stone to congress. So 
you may look forward to directing your letters to 
the Honorable Casper Helfenstein. After all, 
Helfenstein is not the very worst of Dutch names. 
Think what some of them are—and names of men 
high in office, too. You see I’ve my plan already 
cut and dried.’’ 

‘* But if it should fail ?’”’,—observed Amelia. ‘I 
fear you are too sanguine.” 

‘**Tt shall not fail. Mark me this day—I say it 
shall not, and therefore it will not. One thing is 
certain, Amelia; whenever I have a house of my 
own, you shall find in it a home, and I will take 
care to make it a good one for you. That is, if 
before that time, some clever fellow does not step 
forward, and provide you with such a home of your 
own as you deserve—such a one as you had with 
Mrs. Cotterell.’’ 

The tears stood in Amelia’s eyes, as she return- 
ed the affectionate pressure of her brother’s hand. 

‘* And now’’—said Casper, gayly—‘*‘ I am going 
to make you acquainted with the two Shepherdson 
girls, (one or other of which I shall surely take.) 
I will bring them to our church the Sunday after 
next. I’ve told them so much about you, that 
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they seem to know you already, and quite long to 
see you. Put on one of your best dresses, and 
look well ;—I shall desire them to do the same.’’ 

On the next Sunday but one, Gulick took Ame- 
lia to church, in a vehicle called the chair. Just 
as they alighted, Mr. Shepherdson’s carriage, (or 
family wagon, as they modestly termed it,) came 
up, driven by Casper, who handed out two exceed- 
ingly pretty girls, drest in very good taste, whom 
he introduced to his sister as Miss Lizzy and Miss 
Fanny Shepherdson. There was little time for 
conversation ‘‘ before church wentin.”” The Miss 
Shepherdsons were conducted to the Helfenstein 
pew, where, as strangers, they would have attract- 
ed much attention from all who sat in view of 
them, except that everybody knew who they were, 
though it was their first appearance among this 
congregation. Whenchurch was over, our young 
people all came out together. The Shepherdsons 
had heard much of Amelia from Casper, and were 
already delighted with her; and to our heroine it 
was indeed pleasant to meet once more with young 
girls, who talked, looked, and behaved like ladies ; 
for none of this description were to be found in the 
vicinity of the Buck. There were two families, 
whose daughters had been educated in Cincinnati ; 
but they were far above visiting at a tavern. 

When the congregation came out, the Helfen- 
steins and Shepherdsons adjourned to a beautiful, 
shady spring, welling up from a rocky basin in 
the woods just back of the church, and canopied 
with an enormous grape-vine, and they drank its 
cool, refreshing water, from leaves which they 
bent into the form of cups. Both sisters spoke 
nearly at once, in their eagerness to deliver to 
Amelia a pressing invitation from Mrs. Shepherd. 
son, to come to New Paris, and spend the ensuing 
week at their house. Casper, looking highly 
pleased at perceiving that Amelia was evidently 
gratified by this mark of kindness, reminded her 
that one of the stages that passed by the Buck, 
proceeded through New Paris; therefore she could 
go very conveniently. 

‘« May we, then, expect you to-morrow ?’’—said 
Lizzy Shepherdson. ‘‘I wish you were ready, 
and could go with us to-day’’—said Fanny. 

Amelia remembered that Monday was washing- 
day at the Buck; a day on which the women-ser- 
vants being engaged at the tubs, an unusual share 
of the other domestic business always devolved on 
herself and Catherine ;—also Tuesday was iron- 
ing-day, when she was expected to assist in the 
nicer parts of the ironing, and to do all the clear- 
starching, at which she had learnt to be exceed- 
ingly clever. She therefore named Wednesday, 
saying she should then be most happy to avail her- 
self of an invitation so kindly and promptly offered. 

Here her brother Gulick interfered.—‘‘ Amelia”’ 
—said he—‘‘ you seem to be reckoning without 
your host. I guess you'll have to ask leave of 
daddy, before you agree to go from home and stay 
a week at a strange house. May be he wont’t be 
favorable to this visit.”’ 
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** Why shouldn’t he ?’’—asked Casper, coloring 
very red. 

‘*Oh!—I am sure he will’’—said Amelia— 
eagerly. 

**] don't know any such thing’’—replied Gu- 
lick. ‘He keeps a tight rein over all them that’s 
under him, and without saying why or where- 
fore. And you ain'’tof age yet. Remember he’s 
your master till you're at least one and twenty— 
the law allows it.”’ 

Casper’s eyes flashed, but, checked by an im- 
ploring glance from Amelia, he bit his lips to sup- 
press the indignant answer that was rising to 
them. 

‘* We cannot give you up’’—said Lizzy Shep- 
herdson to Amelia—*‘ Mr. Helfenstein will cer- 
tainly consent.”’ 

**On Wednesday, then, we shall expect you”? 
—said Fanny. 

‘*On Wednesday, if possible’’—replied Ame- 
lia. ‘* And if on that day you do not see me ar- 
riving, I will send you a note by the stage.”’ 

‘* Come—come’’—said Gulick—‘“‘ enough of all 
this. It's time we were starting home.”’ 

They walked on towards the road, and Casper, 
detaining his sister a little behind the others, said 
to her ina low voice—‘‘ Now, Amelia, show up a 
little spirit, and don’t submit to be kept at home, 
when you have a nice visit in prospect, at a nice 
house. You’ll find everything first-rate—I know 
you will—that is, for a country place. You've 
had no holiday ever since you have been among 
us; and you look pale, and not well. A change 
willdo you good. I wish I could go home with 
you to-day, and insist for you, in case any diffi- 
culty should be made. But I don’t believe father 
will object, unless Gulick puts him uptoit. I 
have to take the girls home, or I would go with 
you. Any how, I am glad you have all met, and 
got acquainted; I know something good will 
come of it.’’ 

Her new friends took a kind leave of our hero- 
ine, and reiterated their hope of seeing her on 
‘Wednesday; and Casper whispered—‘‘ Be sure 
to come.”’ 

As she proceeded homeward in the chair with 
Gulick, her spirits having risen at the prospect 
of a little pleasure being in store for her, she 
talked with much animation to her sullen com- 
panion; but he only replied by a gruff monosylla- 
ble, and sometimes not at ail. When they ar- 
rived, Amelia went to her father, who was smok- 
ing his pipe in the back porch, and told him of 
her invitation from the Shepherdsons, and her 
hope that he would permit her to comply with it. 

**T don’t care’’—answered Helfenstein—which 
‘* don’t care’’ being the best assent he ever gave 
on any occasion, Amelia felt really happy. But, 
in case of being too kind, he added, after a short 
pause—‘‘ Go, if you want—it will be a good rid- 
dance. None of us will break our hearts about 
you.”’ 

In the afternoon, while our heroine sat reading 
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in her own apartment, Gulick and Catherine, 
having had a private confabulation, came together 
into the little parlor, which was the family sitting- 
room, and where they found their father and mo- 
ther; and a council of four was held, to discuss 
Amelia’s visit to the Shepherdsons. The result 
was, that, Amelia being calied down, Helfenstein 
informed her that he had thought better of the 
matter, and had concluded not to let her go tothe 
Shepherdsons. 

‘* For what reason ?’’—inquired Amelia. 

** Reason enough that I say you shan’t””—was 
her father’s reply. 

‘*You consented’’—said she—‘‘ when I first 
told you of this invitation.’’ 

**I don’t know that I did. 
not thought about it then.” 

**Can’t you understand’’—said Gulick—‘‘ that 
daddy has a right to make you do as he pleases till 
you’re one and twenty, and without saying why or 
wherefore.”? 

‘* Yes, and after that, too”’—continued Helfen- 
stein. ‘At least I will, any how, till I can get 
somebody to take you off my hands. I am all the 
time looking out for a husband for you, but you're 
so confounded genteel, that the young men are 
afraid to come near you.’’ 

** That’s right, daddy’*—said Catherine. ‘‘ For 
all she’s been among us so long, I don’t see that 
her town airs is a bit rubbed off, or her town looks 
either.”’ 

‘*Why can’t you talk and act like the rest of 
us ?’’—demanded Gulick, turning to our unhappy 
heroine. ‘‘ Will you never quit your high- flown 
sayings, and your high-mannered doings? See 
what you've brought yourself to. While you keep 
on with your genteelness, not a young man in all 
these parts will have you.’’ 

**So much the better’’—said Amelia, indig- 
nantly. 

‘* There, now, only hear her””—exclaimed Cathe- 
rine. ‘‘She despises the neighbors. And yet 
how artful she is; trying to make herself so plea- 
sant to them all the time. But they see through 
her plans plain enough, and she ain’t pop'lar. They 
know how proud and stuck up she is in her heart.”’ 

‘* Any how’’—murmured Mrs. Helfenstein— 
‘* we get a good deal of work out of her, whether 
she likes it or not. Gulick always says she ought 
to be made do as much as Katy, and more too.”’ 

‘* She had a fine idle time all the fore part of her 
life’’—said Helfenstein—‘“ and it’s right she should 
pay for it now.’’ 

‘* Don’t stand there, with tears in your eyes, as 
if we were using you ill’’—said Gulick. ‘‘ There’s 
no Casper here now to take your part. ‘There, 
now! See—look at her. ‘Tears are running 
down the ecry-baby’s cheeks.”’ 

Poor Amelia sat down, and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

‘‘ Any how, you can’t be spared’’—resumed 
Catherine. ‘‘ After the washing and ironing’s 
through, there’s plenty of work laid out for this 
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week. There's pickles to pickle, and persarves to 
persarve, and yarn to be dyed, of mornings; and 
of afternoons, there’s Gulick’s new shirts to finish.”’ 

‘* And they shall be done’’—said Gulick. ‘‘ I’ve 
been telling Katy this afternoon, that she’s been 
making a slave of herself long enough, and if any- 
body ought to have a holiday, it’s her.’’ 

‘*So she ought, if Amelia takes her place’”’— 
said Mrs. Helfenstein. ‘‘ But this work must be 
ridded off; I don’t much care who by, so as / have 
no trouble about it. I’ve done enough in my time, 
dear knows; so it’s fit I should take my rest.’’— 
And, suiting the action to the word, she leaned 
back in her rocking chair, closed her eyes, and be- 
gan to settle herself for a slumber. 

**T doubt if you'll have much chance of sleep, 
while all this talk goes on’’—said her husband, 
looking at her contemptuously, as he generally 
did, when he looked at her at all. 

‘* And, asI have been saying to Katy’’—pursued 
Gulick—‘‘ them Shepherdsons had a great deal 
of impudence, to come out of their own church to 
make acquaintance with Amelia at ours, and invite 
her which is the youngest, without saying a word 
about she that’s the oldest, and has lived here amost 
all her life, and only seven miles from them, while 
*tother’s only a new comer.”’ 

** It’s quite disrespectable, so it is'’—said Cathe- 
rine, almost whimpering. 

‘**So I think’’—exclaimed Helfenstein. ‘‘ And 
the short and*the long of it is, Amelia shall not go 
to the Shepherdsons."’ 

‘*But’’—said Catherine—‘‘ it’s a pity the invite 
should be thrown away, ard nobody none the bet- 
ter for it. As Gulick was saying this afternoon, I 
don't see why I mightn’t take it up, instead of her. 
I’m every bit as good as she, though I warn’t 
brought up a fine lady. I've a great notion of 
making this visit myself. I should like to see how 
the Shepherdsons live. I never was in their store 
more than five or six times in my life. New Paris 
is such a big piece off.’’ 

‘*Surely”—said Amelia, looking at her with 
surprise—‘* you would not avail yourself of an in- 
vitation intended for another person.”’ 

**T don’t know what you mean by vailing’’— 
said Catherine. ‘‘ But, vail or no vail, I can’t 
see what great difference it can make. Ain’t it all 
in the family, as Gulick was saying, and ain't one 
of the family as good as another? And ain’t me 
and you own sisters? Answer me that, if you 
please. What's fit for you is fit for me, ain’t it?’’ 

‘** Right enough’’—said Helfenstein. ‘‘ Gulick, 
it was a bright thought of yours, that Kate should 
go instead of Amelia.”’ 

** How they'll stare when Kate gets out of the 
stage, instead of madam fine lady’’—said Gulick. 

‘* Serve them right for axing the youngest be- 
fore the oldest'’—observed Catherine. 

‘*And how mad Casper will be’’—remarked 
Gulick, rubbing his hands with 
**Kate, mind and don’t be shamefaced among 
them.”’ 
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‘*T fear they will consider it too great a liberty, 
for Catherine to come, without a special invita- 
tion’’—Amelia ventured to say. 

** Special ! What's special ?’’—exclaimed Cathe- 
rine. ‘*An invite that’s good for one sister’s 
good for another; Gulick says it is.’? 

‘Who cares what they consider ?’”’—reiterated 
Helfenstein. ‘‘ Let them think what they choose ; 
they won't go for to use her ill while she’s staying 
with them—it ain’t their character. All the world 
knows what a good natured fool old Shepherdson 
is. It’s a wonder how he’s made so much mo- 
ney.”’ 

‘* What’s all this about ?’”’—said Mrs. Helfen- 
stein, waking and rubbing her eyes. ‘*T do be- 
lieve I have been amost asleep.’’ 

‘*'To put a stop to any more talk’’—said Hel- 
fenstein to his children—‘‘ once for all, I order 
Kate to go to Shepherdsons, and I order Amelia 
to stay at home and mind her work. Now, not 
another word about it.”’ 

Amelia retired to her room in tears, not so much 
of disappointment for herself, as of mortification at 
the shameless defiance of all common forms of 
civility, with which her coarse and uncouth sister 
was to be intruded on the Shepherdson family, to 
whom she could not be otherwise than a vexatious 
and annoying guest 

It being a settled thing that Catherine was to go 
to New Paris, she had no hesitation in borrowing 
of Amelia, her handsome night-gowns, night-caps, 
collars, cuffs, &c. Amelia’s skilful and delicate 
hands were employed nearly all Tuesday, in starch- 
ing and ironing muslins for her, and all the even- 
ing in quilling and trimming. 

Wednesday morning came ; and Gulick, (hav- 
ing exhorted her to put ona bold face,) saw Cathe- 
rine deposited in the stage, with a trunk and car- 
pet bag behind, borrowed from Amelia; and he 
took leave by wishing her good luck. Amelia 
thought that her sister had never looked so little 
like a lady, and felt very sure that she would not 
behave like one; and she sadly feared that Casper 
would scarcely be able to restrain himself when he 
saw Catherine arriving in her place. 

When the stage drove into New Paris, and 
stopped at Mr. Shepherdson’s door, Casper had 
just finished the sale of a half pound of soap, a 


" cotton spool, two rows of pins, three yards of tape, 


a quarter of a pound of tea, and half an ounce of 
all spice, to the widow Smallings. Hastily giving 
his customer her change, (among which was a cent 
too much, and which escaped her notice while 
conning it carefully over to see if all was right,) he 
jumped over the counter, and flew to the door 
step to welcome his favorite sister. What was 
his astonishment to see Catherine’s head looking 
out at him, instead of Amelia’s? Still, he did not 
think she was really coming to Mr. Shepherdson’s, 
till he saw her beginning to get out, while the dri- 
ver was setting on the pavement a large trunk and 
a carpet bag, which he recognized as her sister’s. 
The stage drove off, leaving her at the door; and 
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Casper, greatly perplexed, inquired what all this 
meant, and why she was there, instead of Amelia. 

** Because I've as good a right to come as she 
has’’—was the reply. 

** What! without an invitation ?’’ 

** More shame for them that axed her, and pass- 
ed me over, when I’m the oldest, and has the first 
right. However, I wanted to come and see how 
the Shepherdsons lived, and have some pleasure of 
my own. So, daddy and mammy being agreea- 
ble, I just took Aer place, and she may have her 
turn another time, if shecan get it. It can’t make 
no difference to the Shepherdsons ; they know very 
well whol am. I've been in their store and bought 
things, before” Peter Sugarman set up so much 
nearer home. Come—let’s go in. I ain’ta bit 
afeard they won’t make me welcome. Any how, 
now I’ve come, I'll stay my time out."’ 

Lizzy and Fanny Shepherdson now appeared at 
the private door. Hearing the stage stop, they 
had come down to meet Amelia, and were much 
surprised when they saw her substitute standing 
on the step, and Casper looking extremely discon- 
certed. But Catherine, though always awkward, 
was rarely embarrassed, and stepping up to the 
Miss Shepherdsons, she boldly said—‘t Well, gals 
—how are you? You see l've come instead of 
sister Amelia, for we all knew it would not make 
a bitof odds which. For, to be sure, if you'd have 
saw me at church, you'd have axed me instead of 
her, as I'm oldest. This is a very busy week 
with her. She has to pickle cowcumers and red 
cabbitch, and ingons and warnuts, and to persarve 
squinches, and do sights of needlework besides. 
So she’ll have to be excused till she has more time 
on her hands. But let's go in out of the sun.”’ 

Fanny Shepherdson had already run up stairs to 
apprize her mother of the change of guests, and 
Casper had gone into the store to explain it to Mr. 
Shepherdson, and to express his vexation. 

** Never mind, Casper’’—said the good old gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Don’t take it to heart. To be sure, 
we would rather have had your other sister that 
we've heard about, and that the girls liked so mach 
last Sunday. This one you've scarcely mentioned 
to us; but I dare say she will do very well. I 
suppose it was your father’s wish that this daugh- 
ter should come instead of the other. I’ve heard 
enough of Hans Helfenstein, to know how hard he 
is to manage. But I ask your pardon for speaking 
so of your father.’’ 

** You need not””*—replied Casper—‘‘ for I quite 
agree with you. I am really very sorry for poor 
Amelia.”’ 

** Well, well’’—resumed Mr. Shepherdson— 
** we will have her over here as soon as her sister 
has finished her visit ; and since this one has come, 
we must all make her welcome, and behave to 
her as people ought in their own house.” 

Mrs. Shepherdson had precisely the same idea, 
and was expressing it to her daughter Fanny, 
when Lizzy came up, accompanied by Catherine, 
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whose baggage had been taken to the very nice 
room prepared for Amelia. 

To be brief, Catherine, in obeying her brother 
Gulick’s injunctions not to be shame-faced, and to 
remember that she was quite as good as anybody, 
rather overshot the mark, and made herself most 
exceedingly at home among the Shepherdsons. 
Resolved upon allowing herself a complete holiday 
for once, she had brought no sewing with her, and 
she offered to do none. She sat about the whole 
day, in full dress, holding on her lap an ever-folded 
white cotton handkerchief with a red border, ‘hav- 
ing forgotten to borrow any of Amelia’s cambric 
ones,) and removing from chair to chair, without 
any object. Books were offered to her, but she 
declared ‘‘she had never been such a fool as to 
fancy reading—she left all that to Amelia.”” As 
to talk, all she could find to say to the Shepherd- 
sons was, to tell of the people that came to the 
Buck, and ‘‘spoilt the furniture, and found fault 
with the victuals, and wanted more waiting on 
than they'd any right to;’’ and of some that ‘‘ out- 
smoked even daddy,’’ of others ‘‘ that got drunk, 
and had to be put out,’? and of a few that ‘‘ went 
off without paying.”? The Shepherdsons sighed, 
as they thought what a place for Amelia to live in. 

As Catherine became still more at home, she 
took to spending the mornings chiefly in the kitchen, 
watching all the work that went on there, sitting 
about in the way, and giving histories of the ser- 
yants at the Buck, with all of whom she was on 
terms of the greatest familiarity. On afternoons, 
in still fuller dress, she stationed herself in the 
store, where she stood awhile at the open front 
door to see New Paris. When tired of this sight, 
she established herself on a high stool to take a 
view of the customers, and ascertain what they 
were buying; frequently getting down from her 
perch, and leaning her elbows on the counter, and * 
putting in her word as to the quality and price of 
the articles. In returning to her seat, she gene- 
rally carried with her a handful of dried peaches or 
ground-nuts from the adjacent barrels, to regale 
herself while she sat. This was before she dis- 
covered where the boxes of raisins and a!monds 
were situated. 

And how did Casper endure all this? Casper, 
on the day of his sister’s arrival, determined, as he 
said, ‘‘ to fly the course;’’ and he reminded Mr. 
Shepherdson of a promise to send him to Cincin- 
nati, tobuy goods. ‘The considerate old man kindly 
consented; and Casper, with a lightened heart, 
departed on his mission. 

The Shepherdsons always carried hospitality to 
the utmost, and on Catherine’s inquiring when 
they were going to have a party, and if it was not 
fashionable to make parties for ‘‘ folks that were 
staying with you ?”? they concluded to invite some 
company to tea; and preparations were made in 
their usual liberal style. 

On the appointed evening, the guests assembled 
at an early hour, and Catherine took her seat among 
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them in her last new dress, a blue, red, and yellow 
mousseline de laine, of a figure suited to curtain 
chintz, with a plaid silk handkerchief pinned to her 
shoulders. The total absence of anything white 
about her neck, made her look even more ungen- 
teel than usual. Around her clumsy waist was a 
broad, stout belt of many-colored, small-figured 
ribbon, much resembling wampum ; and her head 
was encircled with a thick pink and white band, 
platted together like mint-stick. 

There is no accounting for taste. Catherine 
Helfenstein, from the very beginning of the even- 
ing, seemed to make a favorable impression on Mr. 
Nicholas Worgan, a celebrated hatter of New 
Paris, the widower of three wives, and father to 
nine children of various sizes. And Catherine, for 
the first time in her life, felt sure she had a beau, 
and twisted, and grinned, and giggled with satis- 
laction. 

Soon after tea, music eommenced with a duet, 
very well sung to the piano, by Lizzy and Fanny 
Shepherdson. Now, Catherine piqued herself up- 
on possessing one accomplishment, and that was 
singing, having picked up several songs from 
traveling musicians that had stopped at the Buck. 
To say the truth, her voice was not bad, and had 
it been properly cultivated, might have arrived at a 
very respectable mediocrity. Amelia had tried to 
teach her toimprove it, but Catherine very soon gave 
up the attempt, saying that she liked her own way 
best. As it was, she always sang out of time and 
out of tune; and, inthe obtuseness of her intellect, 
she generally perverted the words and the mean- 
ing of her songs in the most absurd manner. Af- 
ter the company had listened with much pleasure 
to the Miss Shepherdsons, Catherine informed Mr. 
Worgan that ‘‘ she could sing, too,’’ and, on his 
testifying a desire to hear her, she startled the 
whole room by commencing, in a key particularly 
loud and high— 


‘Little Cubit one day to a myrtle bore stray’d, 

And among the sweet blossoms he walkingly play‘d, 
Till tooking a leaf from the buds of this tree, 

He found that his fingers was stung by a bee. 

Little Cubit then quimper’d, he sobb’d and he sigh’d, 
rhen ran to his mother, and pitchously cried— 

‘Oh! Wenus, dear mother, I'm founder’d, you see, 
And I ax for a venge on the mischievious bee. 

And I ax for a venge, and I ax for a venge— 

And I ax for a venge on the mischievious bee.” 


‘* What is a venge ?”?—said, in a low voice, Tom 
Sparks, the wit of New Paris, who was standing 
behind Mr. Worgan’s chair. 

‘**How should J know???—replied Worgan. ‘‘It’s 
only the words of the song. Hush—she is going 
on again.”’ 

Catherine went through the other verses of the 
Mischievous Bee, much in the same manner as 
the first. Afterwards she volunteered what she 
ealled the Blue Bells of Scotland, in which she 
continued to make sad havoc of the President's 
English. During the time of her singing, the vo- 
calist sat leaning back in her chair, with her head 
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and eyes elevated, and one hand unthinkingly 
squeezing her pocket handkerchief, the other pull- 
ing downwards at her own ear. 

To put an end to this ridiculous performance, 
Mrs. Shepherdson ordered in the waiters with re- 
freshments, and Mr. Worgan achieved the conquest 
of Catherine’s heart, by his assiduity in plying her 
with cakes, sweetmeats, &c. Afterwards, Mr. 
Shepherdson proposed dancing, and a set was soon 
made. Mr. Worgan, looking at Catherine, felt 
that his growing penchant was not yet strong 
enough to induce him to figure as her partner. 
But she informed him, that, though she had never 
learnt dancing, she was sure she could dance if 
she was to try, and, that she had often seen people 
dance at the Buck. Mr. Worgan, however, held 
back, and declared his preference for conversation. 

‘*Do you mean talk?’’—said she. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
tired of talk, and I want to dance; and if you 
won’t ax me, I'll be bound somebody else will.’’ 

And she was right, for presently up came Tom 
Sparks, who, composing his face, requested ‘‘ the 
honor of her hand.’’ 

‘There, now—see that !’’—said Catherine, ex- 
ultingly, to Worgan. 

Happily unconscious of the diversion she afforded 
her partner, and that it was with this view only 
he had offered himself in that capacity, she bounced, 
stumbled, and blundered through the dance, in a 
manner that set every one behind her to laughing, 
and every one before her to biting their lips and 
casting down their eyes. But there was no danger 
of her discovering the ill-suppressed risibility of 
the company, for her own eyes were all the time 
busily engaged in watching her feet, or looking at 
her hands, as they spread out her frock to its ut- 
most width. How fortunate that Casper was not 
there to see! 

We will now return to our heroine, who set 
herself steadily to work, in accomplishing the vari- 
ous tasks that Catherine had left for her; and she 
performed all of them well. 

On the morning after Catherine’s departure for 
New Paris, Helfenstein told Amelia that she must 
go into the eating-room and take her sister’s place 
in pouring out breakfast for the guests. Among 
them, were several rough young men that regu- 
larly boarded in the house. Amelia tremulously 
entreated that this office might be filled by some 
one else, during the absence of Catherine. 

‘* And who else ?’’—said Helfenstein. ‘‘ Would 
you have black Nance sit at the head of the table, 
and pour out? And, as for Ruth and Rachel, they 
hold themselves above it, and say they'll go away 
before they’l!l do any such thing; and, as they're 
pretty smart at their work, it won’t suit me to lose 
them, for the sake of encouraging your pride. Be- 
sides, they do not like to dress up so early in the 
day, and they can’t sit at table in their working 
clothes—at least they won't.” 

‘* Cannot the tea and coffee be poured out at the 
side table ?”’"—inquired Amelia. 

‘* No, it can’t’ —~answered Helfenstein—‘‘we' ve 
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none of them new-fashioned ways at the Buck. 
Your mother poured out for many a year, and so 
have Kate and Bell, and you are no better than 
them. Any how, if it’s pride that stands in your 
way, I’ll make you do it the more. What are 
you afraid of? If you are civil to the company, 
and see that they get what they want, there's no 
danger but the company will be civil to you. If 
they ain’t, I am always at hand to put them out of 
the house.’’ 

The other members of the family breakfasted at 
a later hour in Mrs. Helfenstein’s little parlor. 
Amelia tried to overcome her repugnance, went 
alone to the head of the long table set out for the 
guests, and, since there was no alternative, resign- 
ed herself to fulfilling, with a good grace, the duties 
of her new office. Ina few days she was able to 
get through without any visible embarrassment. 

One night an unusual number of guests put up at 
the Buck. Among them were three young men 
that all came on horseback, and who (having lost 
their way in the woods), arrived at a late hour, 
long after the family had retired. Next morning 
when breakfast was nearly over, two of these 
strangers came in, and took their seats towards 
the head of the table. They were of very fashion- 
able appearance, and had much ease of manner. 
One proved to be the son of an English noble- 
man,ghe other a Philadelphian belonging to a dis- 
tinguished family. From their conversation with 
each other, it appeared that they were on a tour 
of pleasure and curiosity, and that, having bougitt 
horses at Pittsburgh, they had determined to travel 
in that manner through the interior of the princi- 
pal western states. They regarded Amelia with 
some surprise, as well they might. In hersimple 
but exquisitely-fitting dress of lilac gingham, her 
clear muslin collar with its narrow and finely- 
plaited frill, and her glossy dark-brown hair 
parted on her forehead, and plainly braided with- 
out curls, she had that unquestionable air dis- 
tingué, which silks and laces and jewels cannot 
confer, nor the want of them diminish. 

The two strangers had nearly finished their 
breakfast before their companion made his appear- 
ance, and they greeted him with a laugh and some 
bailinage on his late rising. On one of them ad- 
dressing him by name as he took his seat, Amelia 
started, looked up, and saw Percival Grafton. He 
chanced to place himself in a vacant chair near 
an upper corner of the table ; and therefore in full 
view of our heroine, who sat at the head. She 
changed color as her eyes met his. The face of 
Percival became scarlet. He held down his head, 
and did not speak. This aroused all the dignity 
and energy of her nature. She saw that he was 
ashamed to recognize her before his companions, 
and she resolved to make no sign herself. But 
the next moment her lip trembled and her voice 
faltered, as she accomplished the effort to ask 
him if he would take tea or coffee. He made no 
answer; and she still more tremulously repeated 
the question. Glancing at her from beneath his 
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depressed eyelids, he uttered the word “‘ coffee.”’ 
She poured out a cup for him, and nerved her- 
self to present it with a steady hand. But his 
hand shook as it approached hers, and his lips 
moved as if involuntarily murmuring the name of 
** Amelia.”’ 

He drank the coffee with desperate avidity, and 
without raising his head; forgot to eat anything; 
and seemed lost to the conversation of his two 
companions. Amelia sat pale and silent, her eyes 
filling, and her heart swelling. She was aroused 
by the coarse voice of her father calling out from 
the foot of the table, to ask her what was the 
matter. ‘* You don’t seem to know what you 
are about’’—said he—‘‘ what ails you this morn- 
ing? I suppose you pretend to be tired of pour- 
ing out breakfast, so that I may send for your 
sister back again.’’ 

The three young men all turned their eyes 
somewhat indignantly towards Helfenstein, and 
then the whole truth flashed at once upon Perci- 
val’s mind—This was the Buck tavern, and that 
was the rude and vulgar father of his once-adored 
Amelia, who was now degraded to the office of 
pouring out breakfast for the guests. He hesi- 
tated; but pride triumphed over his better feel- 
ings, and made it seem impossible, in the pre- 
sence of his fashionable friends, to acknowledge 
his acquaintance with her. Amelia read all that 
was passing in his mind; and what she endured 
while obliged to remain at the table, is beyond 
description. 

At last Percival Grafton, looking at his watch, 
and turning to his companions, said—‘‘ It is time 
we were off, Lord Henry. At what hour did you 
order the horses ?”’ 

** At eight’’—replied his lordship—‘‘ I thought 
that would be early enough, after being out so late 
last night.”’ 

‘** Perhaps there may be something worth see- 
ing before we leave this vicinity,’ said the 
Philadelphian. 

‘* Landlord, have you any lions in this neighbor- 
hood ?’’—inquired the Englishman. 

‘* As to lions, there never was none in these 
parts’’—replied Helfenstein—‘‘ There was some 
bears when I first come here to live, and a few 
painters; but now even deer is getting scarce.”’ 

A loud laugh ensued. And the Philadelphian 
composing himself, said—‘‘ But have you no 
show-places?—nothing remarkable to be seen in 
these surroundings ?”? 

‘** Plenty’’—answered Helfenstein — ‘‘ There’s 
Joe Haydon’s big barn, and Bill Jackson’s mill, 
and the old school-house down in the hollow, and 
Red wood’s new store at the cross-roads ; and about 
two miles off you may see the church, and the 
burying-ground, and the minister’s house close by 
it. And here’s my own bit of a farm—back here. 
Them’s all the curiosities I know of.’’ 

‘** We have seen so many such wonders’’—said 
the Englishman—‘‘ that I think our appetite is 
satisfied. Is there any good shooting to be had?”’ 
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‘** Plenty of squirrel, and some chance of coon’’ 
—was the answer. 

‘“*T think we'll keep moving’’—said Lord Henry. 
‘* So let us be off. Suppose first we adjourn to 
the stable, and see if they have taken good care of 
our steeds.”’ 

The three gentlemen then rose to depart; and 
Grafton as he left the table, stole another silent 
glance at Amelia. 

As soon as they were gone, she attempted to 
leave her seat for the purpose of retiring to her own 
room; but her father who was passing by at that 
moment, set her down again; reminding her tnat 
it was her business to stay and wash up the break- 
fast cups. She silently resumed her place, and 
endeavored to wash the things faster than ever she 
had done before ; but in the tumult of her thoughts, 
she washed many of them over again after they 
had been wiped dry and set aside. 

Meanwhile, Percival Grafion returned by him- 
self from the stable, and walked up and down the 
wide hall that opened into the eating-room; and 
he saw Amelia still sitting at the table, and alone. 
Her heart beat quick—‘‘ Now,’’ thought she— 
‘* he will come in. He has now an opportunity of 
speaking to me without being heard by his com- 
panions. What shall I say to him?” 


_— 
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But Percival made no attempt at obtaining an 
interview. Ina short time his comrades joined him, 
and they all went out into the front porch. Their 
horses were brought round from the stable, the 
valises and cloaks strapped on. As they mounted, 
Percival Grafton turned his eyes once more to- 
wards the window of the breakfast-room, and 
Amelia heard him ride off with his companions. 

‘*And now’’—thought our heroine —“ all is 
over, and for ever, between Percival Grafton and 
myself, The last thread of the cord is broken; 
the last spark that smouldered under the ashes is 
extinguished. He has met me asa stranger. He 
has avoided all recognition of me. He was asham- 
ed to let his companions suppose that he had ever 
known in any other capacity, the despised daughter 
of the country tavern-keeper. How close is the 
alliance between pride and meanness. If under 
more favorable auspices, I had become his wife, 
how could I have lived happily with such a man? 
I thank Percival Grafton for having saved me 
from himself.’’ 

Amelia was startled from her reverie by the 
sound of horses’ feet rapidly approaching. The 
object of her justly-resentful thoughts galloped 
past the window, and stopped at the porch-steps. 

Percival Grafton had returned. 

(To be continued.) 
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DREAMS. 


BY MRS. JULIET H. 


Many, oh, man, are the wild dreams beguiling 
Thy spirit of its restlessness; and ever 

Thou rushest onward, some new prize pursuing, 
Like the mad waves of a resistless river; 

First Love, the morning sun of thy existence, 
Enchants thy path with glories and with bliss: 
Oh, linger, for the shadowy hereafter 

Hath naught to offer that can equal this! 


Linger, and revel in thy first young dreaming, 
The Aoliest that can thrill thy yearning heart; 
Husband the precious moments—the brief feeling 
Ot youthful ecstasy will soon depart 

Seek not to win too soon that which thou lovest, 
When winning will but break the magic spell: 
Love on, but seek not, strive not—the attainment 
Will cloy thy fickle heart, thy dream dispel. 


Vain is the warning: Death as soon will listen 

To the beseechings of his stricken prey, 

Or Time will tarry when the cowering nations 
Shrink from their desolating destiny ! 

Thou art as fierce as fate in thy pursuing ; 

Thou art tempetuous as the flight of Time ; 

And didst thou love a star, thy mad presuming 
Would pluck it from high heaven and dim its shine! 


And now Ambition, like a radiant angel, 

Attracts thy vision and enchains thy thought 

Ambition is thy god, and thou art laying 

Thy ali before the insatiate Jughernaut. 

The health, the strength which crowned thy youth with 
glory ; 

The friends who loved thee in thy early day; 
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The clinging love which once thy bosom cherished— 
All these are cast, like worthless weeds, away. 


Take now the prize for which thou'st madly bartered 
Thy first, best treasures, and in lonely grief 

Enjoy Fame’s emptiness, and, broken-hearted, 

Feed on the poison of thy laurel leaf! 

Then, sated, turn in bitter disappointment 

From the applause of flattery’s fawning troop, 

And curse, within thy cheated heart's recesses, 
Ambition’s demon and thyself, his dupe. 


These are the visions of thy youth and manhood 
With disappointment, wilt thou grow more sage ? 
Alas, more groveling yet, and more degrading 

Is Avarice, the sordid dream of age! 

When all the joys of summer have departed, 
And life is stripped alike of birds and bloom, 
’Tis sad to see Age, in his dotage, treasure 

The withered leaves beside his yawning tomb. 


Yes, many are thy dreams, while gentle woman 
Hath but one vision, and itis of THEE 

Faith, Hope and Charity, (the Christian graces.) 
In her meek bosom dwell, a trinity, 

Combined in unit, and an earthly godhead, 
Whose name is Love, demands her worshiping, 
And she, e’en as the Hindoo to his idol, 

The blind devotion of her heart doth bring. 
And when her god of clay hath disappointed, 
Earth can enchant no more; she looks above, 
Laying her crushed heart on her Saviour’s bosom— 
Love was her heaven, now Heaven ts her love 
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Atrsoven the name of Eliza Wilkinson is not 
distinguished by any remarkable acts of hero- 
ism, yet many beautiful memories cling around 
it; and incidents of no common interest in her 
life, exhibit a character adurned with woman’s 
noblest qualities. 

Her father was an emigrant from Wales, and 
always had much pride in his Welsh name, 
Francis Yonge. He had three children, Eliza 
and two boys, and owned the place called Yonge’s 
Island. His house was burnt by the British, 
to whom he had refused protection; and who, 
after having treated him very roughly, murdered 
several of his negroes. They desired him, as he 
was old and infirm, to take no part in hostilities, 
and to influence his sons to be also neutral; but 
the old gentleman refused to do so. Both the 
sons died—one the death of a soldier; and the 
old family name now lives in Charleston, 8S. C., 
in the person of Francis Yonge Porcher, great 
grand-child of the subject of this sketch. 

Mrs. Wilkinson had been married only six 
months when her first husband died. At the 
period of the war, she is represented as a young 
and beautiful widow, with fascinating manners, 
quick at repartee, and full of cheerfulness and 
good humor. Her place of residence, Yonge’s 
Island, lies thirty miles south of Charleston. 
The Cherokee rose still flourishes there in great 
abundance, and the sight of the creek and cause- 
way which separate the island from the main 
land, calls up many recollections of her. In the 
trials and privations of the times “that tried 
men’s souls,’’ she bore a distinguished part, and 
was frequently a sufferer from British cruelty. 
In a letter to a friend, she says: ‘As I never 
mean to forget the loving kindness and tender 
mercies of the renowned Britons while among us, 
in the ever memorable year 1779, I will transmit 
you a brief account of their polite behavior to 
my father and family, where you will find me 
sufficiently punished for being something of an 
unbeliever heretofore.”’ 

She was in Charleston, when news came that 
a large party of the enemy had landed’ at Beau- 
fort. With a few friends, she went over to her 
father’s plantation ; but did not remain there long ; 
for, upon receiving information that a party of 
British horse were within five or six miles’ dis- 
tance, the whole party, with the exception of her 
father and mother, crossed the river to Wadma- 
law, and took refuge at her sister’s to avoid 
meeting them. While passing over, many a sad 
spectacle of the miseries brought in the train of 
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war met her sight. Boats loaded with women 
and children were hurrying towards Charleston 
that city being considered by many as the place 
of greatest security. Her attention was particu- 
larly attracted by a lady with seven children, one 
of them only a fortnight old, who preferred ex- 
posing her life and that of her tender infant, to 
the rigors of a changeable climate, rather than to 
captivity in the hands of a merciless enemy. 

Mrs. Wilkinson remained at Wadmalaw for 
some time, and at length returned to her home 
on Yonge’s Island. The surrounding country 
was in a distressed condition, and waiting for the 
coming of General Lincoln, to whom the people 
looked for their deliverance; but many painful 
days of suspense were to pass before tidings were 
received. At last her brothers with the Willtown 
troops arrived from Charleston, and brought the 
joyful news of the approach of General Lincoln 
In the quiet retirement of Yonge’s Island, the 
dreaded foe had not yet been seen, although it 
was suspected that many spies were lurking about 
the neighborhood. 

One night, when our heroine was on a visit to 
her sister at an inland country seat, a detachment 
of sixty men, headed by Major Graham, passed 
the gate with the intention of surprising Lieu- 
tenant Morton Wilkinson at a neighboring planta- 
tion. A negro woman was their informer and 
guide, but their attempt was unsuccessful. On 
epassing her sister’s avenue early the next morn- 
+... they made a halt at the head of it, but a negro 
man dissuaded them from entering, by telling 
them the place belonged to a decrepit old gentle- 
man, who did not live there. They took his 
word for it, and passed on. Many blessings were 
showered upon the old black, when the inmates 
of the dwelling heard of his kind deception. 

The third of June 1782, Mrs. Wilkinson terms 
“the day of terror.’’ On the second, two men 
belonging to the enemy rode up to the gate, and 
asked many questions about the property ; saying 
that the British might be looked for presently 
and that they could expect no mercy. The family 
remained in a state of terrible suspense for many 
hours. She writes to a friend, “I looked from 
the window and saw the horses of the inhuman 
Britons coming in such a furious manner, that 
they seemed to tear up the earth, the riders at 
the same time bellowing out the most horrid 
curses imaginable ; oaths and imprecations, which 
chilled my whole frame. Surely, thought I, such 
horrid language denotes nothing less than death; 
but I had no time for thought—they were up te 
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the house—entered with drawn swords and pistols 
in their hands; indeed, they rushed in, in the 
most furious manner, crying out, ‘Where are 
these women rebels?’ (pretty language to ladies 
from the once famed Britons !) That was the first 
salutation. The moment they espied us, off went 
our caps, and for what, think you? why, only to 
get a paltry stone and wax pin, which kept them 
on our heads; at the same time uttering the most 
abusive language imaginable, and making as if 
they would hew us to pieces with their swords. 
But it is not in my power to describe the scene; 
it was terrible to the last degree; and, what aug- 
mented it, they had several armed negroes with 
them, who threatened and abused us greatly. 
They then began to plunder the house of every- 
thing valuable or worth taking ; our trunks were 
split to pieces, and each mean, pitiful wretch 
crammed his bosom with the contents, which 
were our apparel,’’ &c. 

‘‘T ventured to speak to the inhuman monster 
who had my clothes. I represented to him the 
times were such we could not replace what they 
had taken from us, and begged him to spare me 
only a suit or two; but I got nothing but a hearty 
curse for my pains; nay, so far was his callous 
heart from, relenting, that casting his eyes toward 
my shoes, ‘I want them buckles,’ said he, and 
immediately knelt at my feet to take them out, 
which, while he was busy about, a brother villain, 
whose enormous mouth extended from ear to ear, 
bawled out ‘Shares there, I say; shares.’ So 
they divided my buckles between them. The 
other wretches were employed in the same man- 
ner; they took my sister’s ear-rings from her 
ears, hers and Miss Samuells’ buckles: they de- 
manded her ring trom her finger; she pleaded for 
it, told them it was her wedding ring, and begged 
they would let her keep it; but they still demand- 
ed it, and, presenting a pistol at her, swore if she 
did not deliver it immediately, they would fire. 
She gave it to them, and afier bundling up all 
their booty, they mounted their horses. But 
such despicable figures! Each wretch’s bosom 
stuffed so full, they appeared to be all afflicted 
with some dropsical disorder. Had a party of 
rebels (as they call us) appeared, we should have 
seen their circumference lessen.”’ 

“One of them, upon first entering the house, 
gave my arm such a violent grasp, that he left 
the print of his thumb and three fingers, in black 
and blue, which was to be seen, very plainly, for 
several days after. I showed it to one of our 
officers who dined with us, as a specimen of 
British cruelty. Afier they were gone, I began 
to be sensible of the danger I had been in, and 
the thoughts of the vile men seemed worse (if 
possible) than their presence; for they came so 
suddenly up to the house, that I had no time for 
thought; and while they stayed, I seemed in 
amaze—quite stupid! I cannot describe it. But 
when they were gone, and I had time to consider, 
I trembled so with terror that I could not support 
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myself. I went into the room, threw myself on 
the bed, and gave way to a violent burst of grief, 
which seemed to be some relief to my swollen 
heart.’’ 

This outrage was followed by a visit from 
M’Girth’s men, who treated the ladies with more 
civility, but took away all the horses, and pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Yonge’s plantation, where they 
committed many cruelties upon the aged pair. 

One little incident occurred which may serve 
to show our heroine’s goodness of heart. Two 
of the enemy who had treated her so brutally, 
were brought to the house as prisoners. She told 
them she was sorry to see them in distress, and 
playfully called them friends, they being in the 
power of her countrymen. She inquired if they 
would like anything to drink, and upon their ex- 
pressing a desire for some water, supplied them 
with her own fair hands. As theirs were tied 
behind them, she held the glass to their lips, not 
at all abashed at sight of several American offi- 
cers, who had gathered to the window to view the 
unusual scene, many of them expressing the wish 
that for the time being, they had been in the 
place of the prisoners whom she served. 

While thus occupied, ‘‘ Miss Samuells,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ was very busy about a wounded officer 
(one of M’Girth’s) who had been brought to the 
house. He had a ball through his arm; we could 
find no sags to dress his wounds, everything in 
the house being thrown into such confusion by 
the plunderers; but (see the native tenderness of 
an American!) Miss Samuells took from her neck 
the only remaining handkerchief the Britons had 
left her, and with it bound up his arm!”’ 

Soon after this Mr. Yonge, fearing still worse 
treatment for his daughter, sent for her to his 
own plantation, and attended by two negro men 
armed withclubs, Miss Samuells, Mrs. Wilkinson 
and her sister, walked three miles in the burning 
’ On the way, their 
blacks captured a negro belonging to the enemy, 
whose life Mrs. Wilkinson saved by her inter- 
cession. 

The country becoming every day more thickly 
peopled with the enemy, it was necessary for Mr. 
Yonge and his family to leave their beloved resi- 
dence; and they took refuge in Willtown. 

Soon after this, we find Mrs. Wilkinson, by her 
letters in Charleston, drinking coffee with the 
American prisoners who were awaiting an ex- 
change of captives in the ships, enjoying the 
society of her friends, or provoking her enemies 
by her witty sallies. 

Two little anecdotes will serve to show her 
spirit. ‘‘Once,’’ she writes, “I was asked by a 
British officer to play the guitar. 

‘“**T cannot play,’ she replied ; ‘Iam very dull.’ 

‘* * How long do you intend to continue so, Mrs. 
Wilkinson ?’ 

‘“*¢ Until my countrymen return, sir!” 

“* Return as what, madam ? prisoners or sub- 
jects.” 


sun across “the sands.’ 
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*** As conquerors, sir.’ 

“He affected a laugh. 
that, madam !’ 

“**T live in hopes, sir, of seeing the thirteen 


‘You will never see 


stripes hoisted once more on the bastions of this 
garrison.’ 

“* Do not hope so; 
the guitar.’ 

***T can play nothing but rebel songs.’ 

“* Well, let us have one of them.’ 

“** Not to day—I cannot play—I will not play ; 
besides, I suppose I should be put into the Provost 
for such a heinous crime.’ 

“One day,’ she continues, ‘ Kitty and I were 
going to take a walk on the bay, to get something 
we wanted. Just as we had got our hats on, up 
ran one of the Billets into the dining-room, where 
we were. 

“** Your servant, ladies.’ 

“* Your servant, sir.’ 


but come, give us a tune on 
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*** Going out, ladies?’ 

“** Only to take a little walk.’ 

‘“‘He immediately turned about, and ran down 
stairs. I guessed for what. He offered me his 
hand or arm to lean upon. 

““* Excuse me, sir,” said I; ‘I will support my- 
self, if you please.’ 

“*No, madam, the pavements are very un- 
even; you may get a fall; do accept my arm.’ 

“** Pardon me, I cannot.’ 

““*Come, you do not know what your conde- 


scension may do. I will turn rebel!’ 
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“* Will you?’ said I, laughingly—‘ turn rebe! 
first, and then offer your arm.’ 

“We stopped in another store, where were 
several British officers ; after asking for the articles 
which I wanted, I saw a broad roll of ribbon, 
which appeared to be of black and white stripes. 

““*Go,’ said [ to the officer who was with us, 
‘and reckon the stripes of that ribbon; see if they 
are thirteen!’ (with an emphasis I spoke the 
word)—and he went too! 

“*Yes, they are thirteen, upon my word, 
madam.’ 

*** Do hand it me.’ He did so; I took it, and 
found that it was narrow black ribbon, carefully 
wound round a broad white. I returned it to its 
place on the shelf. 

““* Madam,’ said the merchant, ‘you can buy 
the black and white, too, and tack them in 
stripes.’ 

““*By no means, sir; I would not have them 
slightly tacked, but firmly united.’ A group of 
officers sat on the counter kicking their heels; 
how they gaped at me when I said this! but the 
merchant laughed heartily.’’ 

After her return from the city to Yonge’s 
Island, news was received of the glorious victory 
of Washington over Cornwallis. Her last letter 
which is of any public interest, contains congratu- 
lations on this event. 

Time has obliterated all trace of the family 
mansion, but the burial-ground is still honored in 
the hearts of the descendants of Eliza Wilkinson. 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


BY COROLLA 


Tue snow on Etna’s brow is pale, 
But paler still was she— 

The maid that dwelt in Yino’s vale, 
The fair Andromache ; 

Reclining by the casement wide 
That looked o'er Grecia’s bay, 

She gazed upon the waves and sighed, 
“Oh, let me pass away!” 


A moss-rose in the garden grew, 
And to the 
Unto her lips its buds she drew, 
Then closed her eyes and wept: 
The whispered words none heard her say, 
That mingled with each tear— 
“Oh, take me from the earth away, 
I cannot linger here!” 


casement crept; 


A bright bird warbled from above, 
His soft, melodious song ; 
The maiden heard his notes of love 
The olive trees among 
She heard, and raised her soul-bright eyes 
As softer grew each strain— 
“Oh, take me, take me to the skies, 
I cannot here remain! 
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The lute she loved lay silent there 
Upon the marble floor; 

She raised it, and her fingers fair 
The sweet chords lingered o'er: 
Then slowly, sadly breathed she forth 

A melancholy lay— 
Her voice was music not of earth, 
Nor long on earth to stay 


Her song was hushed, tts echoes mute, 
And silence filled the air; 

She cast aside her pensive lute 
And clasped her hands in prayer: 

“Oh, Father, take my sou! to Thee, 
For life is ever drear; 

Oh, make this earth-bound spirit free, 
I cannot linger here !” 


Once more she looked upon the wave, 
Once more upon the sky ; 

And ence again a kiss she gave 
Unto the rose-buds nigh 

The bird had flown—she saw no more, 
But gently closed her eyes— 

Her spirit burst the chains it wore, 
And mounted to the skies 








MODEL COTTAGES. 





The elevation of the north front is shown in which a, 6 by 3, is the entrance porch, communi- 
fig. 1, and of the east front in fig. 2. } cating with a stair up to the bed-rooms and one 
The accommodations are shown in fig. 3, in down to the kitchens; 6, 13 by 12, the living- 


Fig. 3. 
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room; ¢, 13 by 12, the kitchen; d, 8 by 5’6”, the 
back-kitchen or wash-house; e, 8 by 4, the pan- 
try; f, adairy; and g, g, h, three bed-rooms. 


Fig. 4. 
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The position of the lodge relatively to the road 
is shown in fig. 4, in which i is the situation of 
the gate, and & the block plan of the lodge. 

Remarks —The plan is commodious and con- 
venient, and the elevation is picturesque. The 
position of the stairs in the tower, opening into 
the lobby, is good, and the descent of a few steps 
from the living-room to the kitchens and pantry, 
enables the latter places to be made of a good 
height in the ceiling, without raising the exterior 
elevation too high; while, at the same time, it 
reduces the number of steps necessary for the 
main stairs, the bed-rooms being over that part 
of the house, and not over the living-room. This 

yay of arranging the stairs is a great comfort, 
both to old people and young children. This 
lodge was executed some years ago, with some 
slight variations in the tower and chimney-shaits. 
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THE WORK TABLE. 





Composed of successive rows of lace, each row be- 
coming narrower towards the top, and headed by two 
rows of exceedingly narrow edging or open gimp. The 
whole is made up on a foundation of Brussels net.— 


Shaped so as to sit closely on the shoulders—a single 
row of lace encircies the throat, andis brought toa point 
in front. The cape is closed by bows of ribbon in the 
manner shown in the engraving. 
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GENTLEMAN’S EMBROIDERED SMOKING 


rhe material for this cap should be claret velvet em- 
broidered with fine blue silk braid, and a double line of 
gold braid. The cap should be al-out 22 inches round, 
and neatly formed before drawing the patterns upon it. 
Four patterns will form the cap, and they should be 
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CAP. 


— 


— 


/ 
\ 


drawn about fourinchesdeep. The pattern of the crow: 
should be drawn about four inches in diameter, and the 
band should be neatly gathered and stitched to the crown 
line with claret silk and finish with a tassel fastened to 
centre of the crown by a long cord combined of claret 


blue and gold 
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Materials—Three pieces of fine brown crochet silk, 
three skeins of gold thread and a gold cord and tassels. 

Make a chain of 12 stitches, join the ends to form the 
centre, work a chain of 5 in every alternate stitch, then 
work two rounds, increasing by working 2 chains in 
every alternate chain of previous round; work 3 rounds 
with the gold, then 4 with the silk, increasing in every 
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fourth chain; 3 rounds with gold, and 4 with silk, ir 
creasing as before; work 3 rounds with gold, 4 with 
silk, 3 with gold, 4 with silk, 3 with gold, 4 with silk, 
decreasing by omitting every fourth chain in the last 
round; work 6 rounds with the gold; draw round the 
head with the gold cord and tassels. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS. 











EDITORS’ 


These fashionable shawls, which are exceedingly beau- 
iful, are made by the people in every part of the Western 
Islands of Scotland. The finest are made in Unst, the 
most northerly of the Shetland Isles. They are knitted 
The wool of Unst is exceedingly fine, and 


by women. 


> 


TABLE. 





the inhabitants will not allow any sheep to be brought 
from the neighboring Islands, in order that their own 
breed may be kept quite distinct. The sheep are very 
small and the wool very fine and soft. They are used 
as wrappers al evening parties. 





EDITORS’ 


May, the sweet flower-breathing month, is come, and 
eauty and song will soon fill our world. The season 
warms human hearts, and brings out sweet flowers of 
poesy as well as nature’s budding flowers. We have a 
1umber of these May Idyis on hand, true crocuses and 
iyacinths of the muse; and as we cannot set the whole 
jiantin our limited parterre, we will here give an ex- 
tract from each. And first, we gather a flower of ethe- 
real blue from the gift of Rev. Sypney Dysgr. 


When storms arise 

And cloud the skies, 
And all is dark and drear, 

Our joys all fied, 

Our dear ones dead, 
And all that’s left—a tear— 


*Tis Winter's strife 
In our sad life, 
But Hope spreads her bright wing, 
And through the gloom 
Of Winter’s tomb, 
Faith sees eternal spring! 


And here is a very pretty specimen of song, cheerful 
and bright as a yellow crocus, by GEORGE JOHNSON. 


The fairest child of all the seasons, 
Loveiiest one of all the year, 

May, with all her flowers and blossoms, 
And her bright sunshine, is here. 

Thousand lovely flowrets blooming, 
Fill the air with sweet perfume ; 

Nature, bright, resplendent, smiling, 
Bears no trace of Winter's gloom 
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Sings again the little streamlet, 
Waked from out its wint’ry «leep 
Flows once more the quiet river, 
Bearing tribute to the deep. 
Back have come the woodland songsters, 
From the far-off southern climes; 
Sounds again the green-clad forest, 
With the merry warblers’ chimes. 


We have another specimen, and we regret that we 
have not room for the whole poem. A laurel flower we 
will name this, such as the warm winds woo forth on 
the mountain’s side, as it were, to breathe incense of 
praise and joy to heaven. The writer is T. Hempstreap. 


I am sad for the strength and the fire of youth, 
And the light that hath passed away ; 

But I bless my God for the sighing of winds 
Through the beautiful woods of May. 

I am glad with the streams, I rejoice with the breeze, 
With the groves, the fields, the sea, 

To feel, to move, to think, to breathe, 
And te know that I am free. 


I bless my God for the heavenly light, 
And the clear, blue, glorious sky, 
For the “seeing eye and the hearing ear,” 
And the hope that will not die; 
I will think on the golden hours gone by, 
I will dwell on the present bloom, 
And the many smiles that are hid for me 
In the bright May-land to come. 
While Nature is so prodigal of her charms, it seeme 
but common courtesy to admire them. But how can this 
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be done in the close, pent-up city? Or in the country 
either, by those who never stir oui except when fashion 
calls? Many of our ladies make themselves, unhappily, 
too delicate for the real enjoyment of the beauties and 
changes of nature. We agree with the writer of the 
following observations :— 

“The English girl spends more than one-half of her 
waking hours in physical amusements, which tend to 
develop and invigorate, and ripen the bodily powers. 
She rides, walks, drives, rows upon the water, rons, 
dances, plays, sings, and jumps the rope, throws the 
ball, hurls the quoit, draws the bow, keeps up the shut- 
tle-cock, and all this without having it forever pressed 
on her mind that she is thereby wasting hertime. She 
does this every day until it becomes a habit, which she 
will follow up through life. Her frame, as a necessary 
consequence, is larger; her muscular system better de- 
veloped; her nervous system in better subordination; 
her strength more enduring, and the whole tone of her 
mind healthier. She may not know as much at the age 
of seventeen as does the American girl—as a general 
thing, she does not—but the growth of her intellect has 
been stimulated by no hot-house culture; and though 
maturity comes later, it will last proportionably longer. 
Eight hours each day of mental application, for girls 
between ten and nineteen years, or ten hours each day, 
as is sometimes required at school, with two hours for 
meals, one for religious duties, the remainder for physi- 
eal exercises, are enough to break down the strongest 
constitution.” 

Another and very essential subject of care, as the 
warm season approaches, is the manner in which our 
sleeping hours are passed. No person can have a clear 
mind and sound health who sleeps in a close, heated 
apartment. And here we will give the testimony and 
advice of an eminent English physician, Sir James 
Clark. His remarks were respecting bed-rooms. “Their 
smal! size and their lowness render them very insalu- 
brious; and the case is rendered worse by close win- 
dows, and thick curtains and hangings, with which the 
beds are often so carefully surrounded, as to prevent the 
possibility of the air being renewed. The consequence 
is, that we are breathing vitiated air during the greater 
part of the night—that is, during more than a third part 
of our lives; and thus the period of repose, which is 
necessary for the renovation of our mental and bodily 
vigor, becomes a source of disease. Sleep, under such 
circumstances, is very often disturbed, and always much 
less refreshing than when enjoyed in a well ventilated 
apartment: it often happens, indeed, that such repose, 
instead of being followed by renovated strength and ac- 
tivity, is succeeded by a degree of heaviness and lan- 
guor which is not overcome till the person has been 
some time in a purer air. Nor is this the only evil aris- 
ing from sleeping in ill-ventilated apartments. When 
it is known that the blood undergoes most important 
changes in its circulation through the lungs, by means 
of the air which we breathe, and that these vital changes 
can only be effected by the respiration of pure air, it will 
be easily understood how the healthy functions of the 
lungs must be impeded, by inhaling for many successive 
hours the vitiated air of our bed-rooms, and how the 
health must be as effectually destroyed by respiring im- 
pure air as by living on unwholesome or innutritious 
food. In the case of children and young persons pre- 
disposed to consumption, it is of still more urgent con- 
sequence that they should breathe pure air by night as 
well as by day, by securing a continuous renewal of 
the air in their bed-rooms, nurseries, schools,&c. Leta 
mother who has been made anxious by the sickly looks 
of her children, go from pure air into their bed-rooms in 
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the morning before a door or window has been opened, 
and remark the state of the atmosphere—the close, op- 
pressive, and often fetid odor of the room—and she may 
cease to wonder at the pale, sickly aspect of her chil- 
dren. Let her pay a similar visit some morning after 
means have been taken, by the chimney ventilator or 
otherwise, to secure a full supply and continual renewal 
of the air in the bed-rooms during the night, and she 
will be able to account for the more healthy appearance 
of her children, which is sure to be the consequence of 
supplying them with pure air to breathe.” 

Now, pray, begin this first day of May, the system of 
sleeping with your bed-room window a little open. Let 
it down from the top, if possible—if not, raise itup. At 
any rate, manage to have fresh air enter your room all 
We practice what we preach, and know its bene- 
Try it. 


night. 
ficial effects. 

When your health is perfect, my dear young reader, 
(you will always feel young if your health is good,) then 
you will delight to engage in new studies. And here is 
a plan of “Self-Culture,” marked out by one of our cor- 
respondents, that might be productive of great good, 
morally as well as intellectually 

There is a work, a great work for us all—I mean the 
cultivation of our natures. However humble the station 
in life, however mean the intellect, however meagre the 
acquirements, no one is exempt from the duty of im- 
provement. We have all immortal minds, and progress 
is written on their every faculty 

There are many waste places in our hearts, which 
might teem with flowers and fruits of love. Even our 
bodies are not sufficiently or properly cared for. We 
forget that a healthy, vigorous mind, requires a healthy 
body; that the pulse must be calm and regular, to have 
the thoughts clear and the temper kind. 

Many have powerful, vigorous minds; almost all have 
particular prominent talents. To such their duty is evi- 
dent. For every talent, gain ten. Fold it not in a nap- 
kin, but put it out to usury; work, toil with vigor and 
with hope, and you will have in this world joy unspeak- 
able, and in the world to come—“ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.”’ 

Many more have minds only mediocre, with no par- 
ticular gift, little education, iess originality. Let me say, 
in the first place, to the individual who feels this to be 
the true character of his intellect, it would not be like 
this if you had been faithful to its cultivation. But begin 
now; itis not too late: you may have left school, you 
may be at the head of a family, your hairs may be silver 
white, but it is not too late. A famous ancient philoso- 
pher was seventy years old when he began to learn the 
alphabet. 

Inferior as is your mind, it is immortal; ignorant as it 
is, it is capable of infinite improvement. And you are 
its keeper; of you will its blood be required; and if it 
be found shrunken and wasted for want of proper nou- 
rishment, till it has become incapable of sustaining life 
and animation, on your soul will lie the guilt. If you 
have formed an unhealthy, vapid taste for reading or 
studying, correct it. If you have no intellectual tastes 
or desires, compel yourself to read and think and study, 
and it will soon and surely become a pleasure and de- 
light. 

Do you ask where you shall begin? 
ignorance, and creep on slowly and perseveringly, and 
you will soon be able to walk with a rapidity that will 
surprise yourself. Improve your time—every moment 
We have but one at a time, and that but once. 

“Hold the fleet angel by the wing till it showers a 
blessing upon you.” It comes laden, but it waits not. 
There is a delight, an indescribable delight in the accu- 


Begin with your 
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mulation of knowledge. I would liken it to the gather- 
ing of bright jewels in a casket. But there ere no jew- 
els so bright as intelligent thoughts, flashing through and 
illumining the mind—and there is no casket but may be 
filled. Bat the mind, immortal, immeasurable, is en- 
dowed by our kind Father with capacity for enjoyment 
and improvement which only an eternity and a heaven 
can satisfy. Letus not then go on in listlessness and 
idleness, as though we had exhausted all! earth’s sources 
of improvement, but let us seize every opportunity with 
an avidity and an earnestness that shal! make the most 
and the best of it. 





MEMORANDA OF Procress.—In constantly urging our 
own sex to efforts for self-improvement, we always 
have reference to the great movements going on in our 
land. When men are doing so much, women must re- 
member their duty to be, each one in her own family, a 
true help-meet in all things, and the companion of those 
whose province it is to lead. We intend to give, from 
time to time, a few specifications of the progress, phy- 
We sub- 
join a few, taken at random from the public papers. 


sically and morally, now going on around us. 


The new Legislature of Michigan, which met on the 
first Monday in January, held its session in the new vil- 
lage of Michigan. Eight months ago the place where 
the town now stands, was a dense forest. Last June, if 
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we mistake not, the spot was cleared where the new 
capitol now stands. Since then the capitol has been 
built, a town laid out and builtup. It has now numerous 
stores and taverns, and various branches of mechanical 
business are carried on. 

The Railroads completed in the United States and in 
use, amount to 5,780 miles, at a first cost of $122,525,957. 
All this has been effected in seventeen years About 
$15,000,000 per annum is now expended in railroad con- 
struction. 

Within a period of ten years, the foreign commerce of 
Boston has more than doubled in amount. 

The New York City Tract Society has expended in its 
operations, during the past year, $12,000. 
eighteen city missionaries. and through it, twelve hun- 
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dred volunteer agents distribute about seventy thousand 
tracts annually. 

To Corresponpents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted :—“ Spring,” “To Miss,” “What is a Blush?” 
“Our Little Boy,” “ Manetto,” and the other favors from 
Ella Moore; * Eden,” “The Aboriginal Ball Players,” 
** What is Life?” “The Waves on the Dead,” “ Sonnets,” 
and * Strangers.” 
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IDA NORMAN; OR, TRIALS AND THEIR USES. 
By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, Principal of Patapsco Institute : 
1uthor of “ Lincoln’s Botany,” “ Phelps’ Natural Phi- 
Fireside Friend,” &c. 
This is a book very unlike the common run of novels. 


osophy,” “ Chemistry,” &c., “ 


its aim is not only to please and interest, but to strengthen 
shows the value of self-reliance and 
*Xertion, and gives a true and graphic picture of society, 


and elevate. It 
as it exists in our democratic country, where the poor 
and insignificant of one day may become the wealthy 
und courted of the next, and that, too, from no chance 
fortune showered upon them, but from their own industry 
and uprightness. The gradual change of the heroine, 
from the self-willed school girl to the intellectual and 
self-sacrificing woman, is portrayed with a skill that 
shows an intimate acquaintance with the secret springs 
of human nature; and the fall of Mr. Norman from his 
high position, and his partial restoration, through the 
exertions of his self-made son, are powerfully described. 
Ihe character of Mrs. Newton is one of the most at- 
tractive in the book, not only from its intrinsic beauty, 
but from the influence one so strong and elevated does, 
and would, naturally, exert over all who come within its 
sphere. On the whole, we have not seen, for a long 
time, a work that seems so well to combine the two great 
desideratums of amusement and instruction, and only 
wish that we were allowed to hope for another volume, 
in which the story of the interesting heroine might be 
carried out still further. 

THREE HOURS; OR THE VIGIL 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Mrs. Hale. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Published by Carey & Hart. 

HARRY GUY, THE WIDOW’S SON. A STORY 
OF THE SEA. By Mrs. Hale. pp.72. Price, twenty- 


OF LOVE, 
Pages, 216. 
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five cents. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 
Win. G. Wardle. 

FLORA’S INTERPRETER. By Mrs. Hale. Boston: 
B. B. Mussey & Co. Philadelphia: Wm G. Wardle. 
This isa new edition, with a new and beautiful binding 


Philadelphia : 


—a choice gift for the season of flowers 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
leut work has reached its 13th number. 
cles, the “Story of the Factories” 
interesting. 

The Harpers have two works, by Mary Howitt, in 

ress. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY,— 
with Extracts from her Lettersand Journal. Edited by two 
of her daughters. Vol. Il. pp. 552. J. W. Moore, Phila- 
The publisher has sent us the second volume 
of this excellent work. We the first vofume 
some numbers back. The present embraces the history 
of this distinguished woman from the year 1926 to the 
time of her death, and is made up chiefly of extracts 
from her letters and journal. The brief description of 
the closing scene of her life, is very interesting. We 
doubt not that a large edition will be rapidly disposed of. 

MUSICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND CRITI- 
CISM. By George Hogarth. J. 8. Redfield, New York. 
G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. pp. 181. The most 
concise and available work on this subject that has been 
published, Dr. Burney’s celebrated History of Music be- 
ing too unwieldy, too scientific for general use, and ter- 
minating half a century ago, the period since which has 
been most eventful in the art of music. This book em- 
braces life-like sketches of all the celebrated composers 
of ail ages and countries, with the rise and progress of 
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the various departments of the science, and is written in 
such a style as to interest both the artist and the general 
reader 

VALENTINE VOX, THE VENTRILOQUIST — 
Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have issued a new editio" 
of this popular novel, complete in one volume of 317 
pages, at the low price of fifty cents. We can say no- 
thing that will add to the popularity of a work so well 
known and appreciated, as the demand for another issue 
indicates. 

LIFE IN PARIS; OR THE ADVENTURES OF AL- 
FRED DE ROSANN IN THE FRENCH METROPO- 
LIS. By George W.M. Reynolds, author of “ Life in 
London,” &c. 146 pp. Illustrated with ten large en- 
gravings. Complete in one volume. T. B. Peterson. 
This work possesses the peculiar interest attaching to 
all the productions of this author. The plot is very good 
and well managed, and many of the scenes are thrillingly 
depicted. The story tarns mainly on the events prece- 
ding the celebrated three days of July. The low price 
of the book, and the very handsome style in which it is 
got up, reflect great credit on the enterprising publisher. 

ITALIAN SKETCH BOOK. By H. T. Tuckerman 
We are happy to learn that a new and enlarged edition 
of this interesting work is now in press, and will be soon 
published by J. C. Riker, New York. The readers of 
the Lady’s Book will find several of their favorite 
sketches in this new collection. 

THE FAMILY KITCHEN GARDENER. By Ro- 
bert Buist. J.C. Riker, New York. A beautiful book 
of 216 pages, containing plain and accurate descriptions 
of all the different species and varieties of culinary vege- 
tables, with their botanical, English, French and German 
names, alphabetically arranged, and the best mode of 
cultivating them, in the garden or under glass; with a 
description of implements and medicinal herbs in gene- 
ral use; also, descriptions and characters of the most 
select fruits, their management, propagation and culture. 
It is illustrated withtwenty-five engravings. It forms a 
complete manual! in reference to a subject to which too 
little attention has been paid, and fully sustains the repu- 
tation which the author bas acquired from the publica- 
tion of his “American Flower-Garden Directory” and 
“Rose Manual.” It ought to be in the hands of every 
family whose yard embraces even no more than a rood 
of ground. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THE REV. THOMAS 
CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. William 
Hanna, LL.D. Vol. Ul. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Messrs. Lindsay & Biakiston have sent us this volume, 
which contains the “Horal Biblice Quotidianw,” or 
“ Daily Seripture Readings” of the distinguished author. 
It is part of the uniform edition of Dr. Chalmers’ works 
now in course of publication by the Harpers, the conve- 
nience and cheapness of which will place it within the 
reaci@of every one. It is hardly necessary to say that 
no theological or general library can be complete with- 
out it. 

THE SECRET BELT OF THE INVISIBLES. A 
Romance. By Alexandre Dumas. J. A. Gilbert, New 
York. To say that this is Dumas’ latest work, is suffi- 
cient to insure a rapid demand for it from the numerous 
admirers of this prolifie author. Those fond of the im- 
probable and unnatural, will, as usual, be gratified to 
their hearts’ content. It is printed from advance sheets 
of the first Paris edition. 

THE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. By Archibald Alison, F. R. 8. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
resting books of the season, as must be expected from 


One of the most inte- 


the character of the subject and the ability of the author. 
Phe life of “ Maribrook” by the author of the “ History 
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of Europe!” Why, the bare announcement is sufficient 
to excite the eager curiosity of the world literary, politi- 
cal and military. Plans are given of the duke’s various 
battles, illustrated by minute accounts of the same, and 


a mass of interesting information and incidents makes 
up this very handsome volume. Lindsay & Blakiston 
have it. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; OR, THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Trans- 
lated and arranged for family reading, with explanatory 
notes, by E. W. Lane, Esq. Illustrated with six hun- 
dred wood-cuts by Harvey, and illuminated titles by 
Owen Jones. Harper & Brothers, New York. Lindsay 
& Bilakiston have sent us the first part of this charming 
old work, now in course of republication. It is to be 
completed in twelve parts, at the low price of twenty- 
five cents each—each part containing about one hundred 
pages and fifty engravings. When completed, it will be 
the most beautiful edition ever published in this country. 

OLD HICKS THE GUIDE; OR, ADVENTURES IN 
THE CAMANCHE COUNTRY IN SEARCH OF A 
GOLD MINE. By Charles W. Webber. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, The author of this piquant book 
insists, in his preface, that he narrates facts only, a 
conclusion to which, we are persuaded, no reader will 
arrive. It purports to be the narration of a series of ad- 
ventures through the Camanche country, by a small party 
of dare-devils, in search of a gold mountain or mine, 
which, by the way, they did not find. Many of the in- 
cidents are natural enough, and the descriptions of 
scenery, &c., may be correct, but there is now and then 
a story that smacks strongly of Munchausen, and the 
finale is improbable. But, fact or fiction, it is a very 
readable book. Lindsay & Blakiston have it. 

CHAMBERS MISCELLANY. No. 16. 
Co., Philadelphia. We have received another number 
of this highly interesting publication. It is a work in 
which everybody may find something to interest them, 
the old and the young, the grave and the gay. Each 
namber contains a quantity of highly wrought wood en- 
gravings. 

THE MYSTERIES AND MISERIES OF N. YORK. 
By Ned Buntline. Berford & Co, New York. T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia. This is avery interesting book; 
and what is more for a cheap work, which it really is, 
is well printed on good paper and well illustrated. 
While we do not go in for all the miseries that are 
therein related—they may be true or they may not—it 
matters not; the book is very interesting and well writ- 
ten, viewed in any light. If truth, it is strange; and if 
fiction, very agreeable. The publisher deserves great 
credit for the manner in which he has produced the 


Zieber & 


work. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—/or January, Feb- 
ruary and March. C.M.Saxton, New York. This work 
is edited by A. B. Allen, Esq., who enters practically into 
agriculture, without the affectation of many whose names 
haye been bruited about the country as men of science, 
which scienee seems to consist in endeavoring to puzzle 
the mass with learned strictures not deducible to prac- 
tice. This is a plain, straightforward view of the subject. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. Same publisher. 
Three numbers of this publication have been sent us, 
which contain some beautiful views of cottages, with 
ground plans and estimates. This is a favorite subject 
with the Lady’s Book, and we cheerfully recommend this 
work to our friends. They cannot have too much upon 
such a subject. 

SCENES AT WASHINGTON. A Story of the last 
By a citizen of Baltimore. Harper & Bro- 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 
It is also as em- 


Generatian. 
thers, New York 
This is emphatically a religious novel. 
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phatically an American book. Many of the politicians 
and military men of Jefferson’s administration figure in 
it; aud the short personal skefches—pen-aund-ink por- 
of them are very vivid and interesting, and their 
Life in Wash- 
ington (in all its phases) during that period, is well! de- 


traits 
imaginary conversations well sustained. 


picted, and it would seem that the author must have been 
If this 
our “Citizen of Baltimore,” 
he old or young, may regard his success as certain. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS—teing a history and descrip- 
tion of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and 
By R. L. Allen. With numerous excellent 

Wm. Groves & Co., No. 65 South Third 
have all the above books for sale. 


an acior amid the scenes he so well describes. 
“ first 


is a appearance,” be 


farm Dogs. 
engravings. 
street 

Our May numBER.—We feel proud of this number. 
First we have a picture printed in colors, the first at- 
tempt for a magazine ever made in this counyy—and 
we believe that we have the only person engaged capa- 
Next, an original 
picture by Sully, mezzotinted by our own artist. Then 
It will be perceived by the pub- 
lic, that we give a fashion plate in each number, and al- 


ble of executing this kind of work. 
a fashion plate, colored. 
ways colored. Our cotemporaries often omit this very 
essential feature—three of them last mouth—and then 


Then follow 


patterns for window curtains. music printed separately 


compare ours with those that are colored. 


on tinted paper, model cottages, crochet, embroidery, 
for the ladies; fashions for evening 


fashions for children’s dresses; a battle scene; 


and other work 
dresses; 
monument to General Mercer, at Laurel Hill, &e. Is 
there any other magazine that gives the like number of 
embellishments? In literary matters, we have the best 
chapter yet published of “ Amelia,” by Miss Leslie; the 
whole of a long but beautiful tale by Mrs. Mary H. Par- 
a continuation of Ups and Downs in Old Virginia, 
We have reason to feel proud of our magazine, 


sous, 
etc. 
and grateful to our cotemporaries for their very kind no- 
tices of us, of which we have some five or six hundred. 
We feel that we deserve them, and it is our intention to 
continue our exertions to hold up the Lady’s Book where 
ithas always been, at the head of the three dollar maga- 
zines. It may also be referred to, that we give one hun- 
dred and forty-four more pages annually than the New 
York magazines. 

“Parson Scrantum’s Donation Visit,” in the March 
number, has called forth a general burst of praise from 
one end of the Union to the other. Some of the notices, 
and there are many, are as follows:—“ We think Par- 
son Scrantum’s Donation Party worth the subscription 
price of the Book.” “It is the best sustained piece of 
humor we have seen for a long time.” “ Don’t fail to 
read the Donation Party.” “A laughable and truthful 
“A rich, amusing, and highly laughable 
“ Beats nature itself.” “Is the most humorous 
It is universally copied. 


etc 


description.” 
story.” 
story we have ever read.” 

MusIcAL tNstrucTION.—We take great pleasure in re- 
commending to our friends and the public, Mr. J. G. Os- 
bourn, whose musical experience and method of teach- 
ing the piano, guitar and singing, cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction to all those who wish to become well 
acquainted with the rudiments and general principles of 
E. Biake, No. 13 South 


8 Juvenile street, Coates 


music. Address to the care of G 
Fifth street, or residence, No 


above Tenth, Spring Garden. 





Robinson & Jones, of Cincinnati, are about to publish 
a novel that will create a sensatiou—Tuk SEcRETs OF 
Mount Ecuo, ok Morner Mysteries. It is a continua- 
tion of a series of novels, by American authors. 


MAGAZINE AND 





LADY’S BOOK. 
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We have received an account of the transactions of 
the Western Art-Union, for 1847, which gives a very 
creditable statement of the Arts in the Queen City of the 
West. We hope we shall be equally successful here— 
but much will depend upon having the first engraving 
ready at the time promised 





We ask attention to the advertisement in our Book, ot 
this month, of the Saturday Evening Post, of this city. 
This is the largest, oldest, and best conducted weekly 
paper in the country. 





T. B. Peterson, No. 98 Chestnut street, has published 
T. S. Arthur's beautiful story of Love in a Cottage. All 
of Arthur’s works are to be had at this celebrated depot. 

“This is one of those stories that, in shooting folly as 
it flies, manages to do so without hurting anybody. Like 
most of the author’s tales, the impression it leaves upon 
the mind is pleasing, yet healthy. We advise all who 
are about trying the experiment of “ love in a cottage,” 
to read this volume from the pen of Mr. Arthur, before 
taking theirinitiative It may save the lady some ineffec- 
tual tears, and the young gentleman from doing anything 
very desperate.”—Ladies’ National Magazine. 


We would like to offer a premium for the best article 
to induce back subscribers to pay up their arrearages. 
We could afford to pay a very high price for an article 
that would be effective. 


A Royat Cake at Winpsor Casrite.—The English 
journals publish a description of the Twelfth Night Cake, 
which was served up on the sixth of January, at Wind- 
sor Palace. This cake was a miracle of confectionary 
skill, aud the artist who built it must have called to his 
aid the masters in other branches than his own. The 
base of the cake was encircled by masses of rock, ad- 
mirably imitated, ornamented with allegorical devices, 
birds, animals, &c.; and on these rocks were seated 
twenty Chinese figures, very skilfully executed, and 
playing upon different instruments, the sounds of which 
proceeded from a musical box ingeniously hidden within 
On the summit of the rocks rose a circular temple of 
classic architecture, supported on columns; a murror, 
imitating a basin of water, formed the pavement of the 
temple, and numerous gold and silver fishes, suspended 
by delicate movable threads in the cupola, were reflect- 
ed in this mimic lake; these fishes, set in motion by 
means of ingenious mechanism, seemed to live and swim 
in the perfectly imitated water. On touching a secret 
spring, music began to play, and the Chinese figures set 
in motion, beat time with their heads with perfect pre- 
cision. The cake was more than three feet in diameter, 
and more than four in height, and excited the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the whole court. 


Tur New Yor«x Eventne Mrrror.—We beg leave to 
cal! attention to this paper. We know of no more en- 
terprising editor than H. Fuller, Esq. His weekly paper 
is an exceilent one; the selections are good, and the 
original stories interesting. Mr. F. is a bold and fearless 
editor. The paper is independent in politics and litera- 
ture. 


One of our exchanges says, “It is this magazine that 


l country 


ieading 


this exactly, but we do furnish 


furnishes most of the stories for the 


press.” We do not claim 


a iew. 
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NEW PROSPECTUS. 
ALWAYS IN ADVANCE!—TRULY A MAMMOTH SHEET! 
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REDUCED PRICES TO CLUBS. 
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The proprietors of the SATURDAY EVENING POST, satisfied, from the experience of the last two years, that it 
is the “ manifest destiny” of their paper to take its stand at the very head of the weekly press, have resolved to make 
the Post more worthy than ever of its high position. They accordingly now have the pleasure of calling the attention 
of the public to the fact, that the Post has been 


GREATLY ENLARGED. 


This enlargement enables them to lay the equivalent of eight more columns of reading before their subscribers 
weekly— being, in fact, an addition of one-fourth to the old area of the paper. 


CHARACTER OF THE PAPER. 


The general character of the old paper—such as it has been under the supervision of the present editor—shall be 
maintained. It shall be neutral in Politics and Religion, at the same time that it shall not fear to speak above its breath. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED ARTICLES. 


Its Original Tales, Sketches, Essays. &c., shall be of the highest character. The faults of no article can be over- 
looked, from a foolish respect for its originality. The Selected Articles will be procured from first sources, and the 
readers of the POST may depend upon finding in its pages the best Tales, Essays, &c., that appear either in the foreign 
or domestic magazines—thus laying the whole English and American world under contribution. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


The Agricultural matter, of which the Post has always given heretofore double the quantity of any other paper, shal! 
be composed of the best articles that can be found in the numerous periodicals devoted to the subject—making in this 
way our Agricultural Department superior to what it could be made by the services of any single writer. 


NEWS. 


The News, both foreign and domestic, shall be full, and, as far as possible, accurate—and be laid before the reader 


at the earliest possible moment. 
MONEY MATTERS. 


The Bank Note List is corrected weekly. A full and accurate account of the Markets, the Sales of Stock, &c ., are 


also weekly given. 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Engravings of various kinds, in moderation, also shal! not be forgotten. But the POST shall never be allowed to 
degenerate into a mere show bill, to be looked at for a moment and then tossed to the children to play with 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Our Original Contributors are the AUTHORS OF AMERICA. We always hold ourselves ready to purchase ar- 
ticles offe to us, at a price proportioned to their merits. But authors whose writings are of a ridiculously exaggerated 
and immoral character, may save themselves and us the trouble of sending them for examination. The Post is a tamily 
paper—and no article not calculated to enter the family circle can be admitted into its columns. 


OUR TERMS. 


The terms of the enlarged POST to single subscribers will remain the same, viz: $2 per annum, in advance—$3 if 
not paid in advance. For $5 in advance, one copy will be sent for four years. 


REDUCED TERMS TO CLUBS. 


In order to accommodate that large number of persons who wish to take a first class paper, but mistakingly think 
they cannot afford it, we have concluded to reduce our terms to clubs, as follows :— 








Four copies, - - ° ° e ts » . e o $5 00 
Eight - (and one to agent, or the getter up of the club,) - - - . 10 00 
Thirteen “ « ae ‘a - - : - 15 00 
Twenty “ “ “ “ “ . - > o 20 00 


THREE COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book or Graham's Magazine, 
for SLX DOLLARS. 

FIVE COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post and TWO of either Godey’s Lady's Book or Graham’s Magazine, for 
TEN DOLLARS. 

THREE COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post and TWO of the Ladies’ Garland, for FIVE DOLLARS. 

SIX COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post and FOUR of the Ladies’ Garland, for TEN DOLLARS. 

TWO COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post and TWO of “ The Fountain.” (containing 252 pages of original letter- 
press, and eight of Sartain’s best magazine engravings,) for FOUR DOLLARS. 


A PREMIUM OFFER. 


‘ The premium offer made in the last prospectus of the old firm, will be adhered to and continued. The offer is as 
follows :— 

The post-office of any town in the Union, from which we shall receive the greatest number of subscribers to the 
Saturday Evening Post, during the year between the first of November, 1847. and the first of November. 1543, (the papers 
to be mailed to such post-office, or to subscribers through it,) shall be entitled to a continuance of the whole number ot! 
Ca gneepiees gratwitously, for one year afier the expiration of the year for which their subscriptions shall have been 
paid. F : 
The papers will be continued on. either to the subscribers themselves, or to the agents through whom we may re- 
ceive the orders for quantities and to whom the package or packages may be directed, or to both, if there should be both 
im the same town, as the case may be. 


ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


The Money for Clabs must be always sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
large, a drati should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


{> _ Editors copying the above, or a fair abstract of it. or who will give a notice of the new firma and enlarged paper 
(we ask not that they shall be praised, but be noticed) m their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange. Such 
as are already entitled to an exchange for the current year, shall receive the thanks of the new firm. 
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CARD BASKET IN CROCHET AND NETTING. 
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THE MAGPIE* WALTZ. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY “A LADY OF VIRGINIA.” 
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* A lady observed that this waltz, when played loud and staccato, reminded her of the musical chat- 
tering of magpies—hence its name. 
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